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WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT ®. JOHN BRYNE. 


In the High Court of Justice in Ireland, Exchequer Division, 
February 18th, 1888. 


(Before the Lord Chief Baron and a Special Jury.) 


THE JUDGE’S CHARGE. 

Revised Inj Sis Lordship. 

The Lord Chief Baron said — Now that we approach the termination of this protracted 
case, to which you have attended with so much patience, we must come down from 
the lofty flights of eloquence to which we have listened for the last two days, and 
endeavour, as best we can, in a calm and prosaic spirit, to consider how the case ought 
to be decided. Of course, gentlemen, each of you, as an experienced and intelligent 
juror, knows that its ultimate determination must rest with you. I have no right to 
determine it. I have no right to suggest to you what the determination of it should be. 
My duty is to assist you in your deliberations, by explaining to you the questions 
which you are to try ; by pointing out to you, as clearly as I can, such doctrines of the 
law as are necessary to enable you to comprehend those questions, and to apply the 
law, as I lay it down for your guidance, to the facts, as upon the evidence you believe 
them to be. It is my duty also to assist you in the consideration of the evidence, by 
calling your attention to the material portions of it, not in any very great detail, not 
by reading over the mass of testimony which has been given during the period almost 
of a week, but shortly to bring before you the main lines of that evidence, in order 
that it may be a little more freshly before your minds than, at this distance of time, it 
might otherwise be. But when I have done that, my duty will have been discharged. 
You it is, gentlemen, who must decide the case. It is upon you, special jurors of the 
metropolis of this country, that our ancient constitution which to day retains its full 
vigour in this city' of Dublin casts the responsibility — upon you devolves the preroga- 
tive of the ultimate determination of the cause. I know that, in performing this, many, 
if not all of you, have (as you have a right to have) your own political opinions ; 
opinions, perhaps, which are (as you are entitled to have them), strong and determined, 
yet I feel the most absolute confidence that you have acted as every jury of the city of 
Dublin that I have heretofore had the honour to address, has acted — that you left 
behind you, when you entered this temple of justice, all those political opinions — that 
you entered the Court with the determination of excluding from your minds any con- 
sideration as to the effect of your verdict upon any political views — how it might 
strike at, or how it might assist the present Executive ; and that you will decide the 
case by the light of those great principles of justice which remain the same whether 
the rulers of this country are Conservative or Liberal, whether we are governed by an 
English Cabinet, or by a Home Rule Ministry. I know that you will show your 
consciousness that the basis of true liberty rests, not upon the Executive Government 
which may happen to be in power, and which must shift with the changing wheel of 
fortune, but upon that which will never change — the honest judgment of those to 
whom our Constitution has delegated the solemn trust of determining by their verdict 
the legality of the action of that Executive, and of keeping them within the limits to 
which the law restrains them. That, gentlemen, is the proud privilege which you 
possess, and which I sincerely trust you may never lose. Gentlemen, the case you have 
to try was opened in that most eloquent and feeling speech of my friend Mr. Walker — 
not the less eloquent because it was so simple and so moderate — as the case of an 
English gentleman who says he has been wrongly convicted, and who seeks at your 
hands a determination whether or not he was guilty of anything which the law deems 
to be a crime. 
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That is a course not unknown to our law. In England, where constitutional methods, 
if not better known, are at least more frequently pursued than they are in this country, 
when a conviction is alleged to be wrong, the course often adopted by the prisoner is 
not to appeal to wild public opinion for a reversal of that verdict. There are means, 
although new trials are not allowed in criminal cases, by which the question of his 
guilt can often for a second time be submitted to a jury. Nothing is more common 
there than a prosecution by a convicted prisoner charging with perjury one of the 
witnesses by whose evidence he was found guilty. His guilt or innocence is thus 
practically re-tried, and time after time effect has been given by the Executive to those 
second verdicts. Again, in cases of misdemeanour, where, as here, there has been an 
arrest without warrant, in the vast majority of cases the person convicted can, in a 
civil action like the present, have his guilt re-inquired into, because in such a case the 
right to arrest without warrant usually depends upon his actual guilt. I therefore 
entirely sympathise with Mr. Blunt, when he comes forward in this legal and con- 
stitutional way, and says that he wishes to submit to your judgment all the evidence 
that was given against him, with any new evidence that can be produced — and to 
submit it with the advantage, which he had not in the Criminal Court, of being himself 
examined, and of pledging his oath to the facts which he deems material to the esta- 
blishment of his innocence. 

Let us view the matter in that light, bearing in mind that Mr. Blunt is entitled in 
this case to have the question of his guilt reconsidered, and that in that reconsideration 
the conviction already recorded against him ought not to weigh a feather’s weight in 
your determination. That conviction was obtained upon evidence the particulars of 
which we do not know, and of the weight of which we cannot judge, and at this more 
solemn adjudication you have had proved many facts that certainly were not before the 
magistrates below, and probably some which were not before the distinguished Judge 
who heard the appeal. The case of Mr. Blunt is a very simple one. He was a member 
of the English Home Rule Union, an organisation formed in 1886, with the object of 
supporting the Irish nation in its demand for Home Rule, of securing such a solution 
of the question as might satisfy the Irish people, without impairing the rights of the 
Crown, or the integrity of the Empire. No matter what may he our political opinions, 
we must hold that Home Rule Union to be a lawful association. Mr. Blunt was a 
member, as I understand, of the managing committee of the association, and in the 
month of October 1887, he was constituted (by some rather informal document, but 
still on the evidence he was constituted), a delegate, or, as it is called in the evidence, a 
“ chief delegate,” of that union, to go over to Ireland, and investigate, and obtain 
information on, the Irish question. That was a thing which Mr. Blunt had a right to 
do. It was a mission on which the Home Rule Union had, if they thought fit, a right 
to send him. He comes to Dublin on the 14th of October, prior to which date a 
meeting had been called to he held at Woodford, on Sunday, the 16th of October. 
Mr. Blunt appears to have met Mr. William O’Brien in Dublin by accident. He says 
that he met him at the door of the Imperial Hotel. He arranges with Mr. William 
O’Brien to go down with him to attend several Irish meetings, and, not being well 
aware where those meetings were to be held, he leaves Dublin on the morning of the 
15th of October, for Limerick. He is accompanied by Mr. O’Brien. At the time he 
leaves he is not aware that the Woodford meeting had been proclaimed by his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, but he hears that fact in the course of his journey 
down. From Limerick, he and Mr. O’Brien, and the other gentlemen, proceed, as I 
understand, by car to Tomgrauey, where an improvised meeting is held (to the parti- 
culars of which I shall afterwards call your attention), and having made several 
speeches, they proceed from Tomgraney to Woodford. 

It is the common case between the parties that arrangements were made immediately 
after the proclamation of the meeting of the 16th October, that there should be another 
meeting, at midnight on Saturday, the 15th of October. Mr. Blunt says : — “ My 
“ belief was that it was intended to hold the meeting in the daytime, and that when 
“ they found that that would not he allowed they held a midnight meeting.” How- 
ever that may be, members of the constabulary force at Woodford proved that about 
half -past eight o’clock in the evening they found groups of people coming in from the 
country, and that about half -past eleven at night, numbers of persons left Woodford 
for the purpose of meeting the party then about to arrive — that is, Mr. O’Brien and 
the other gentlemen who were accompanying him. There is in Woodford the house 
of a Mr. Carey. A meeting was held there. No preparations, by platform or other- 
wise, appear to havo been made for the speakers, and the mode in which they spoke 
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was by opening half the -window, putting out their heads, and from that position 
addressing the crowd. I do not know whether any of you have ever occupied the 
pleasant position of speaking in that way ; but this I shall say in favour of Mr. Blunt, 
that that mode of addressing a meeting is not very well calculated to facilitate the 
parties who remain behind in the room in hearing every detail of what is said, or 
knowing every act that is done. Mr. Blunt made a speech. He said that he was there 
protecting Mr. O’Brien ; that he was determined, if any foul blow was struck, that he 
would be there as a witness to tell the English people that that blow had been so struck ; 
he asked the people to follow the advice of their leaders, and he mentioned Mr. Dillon 
and Mr. O’Brien. -And, as some often become eloquent when they speak in the middle 
of the night to a large and perhaps excited audience, Mr. Blunt appears to have become 
eloquent, and to have congratulated the assembled people on the glorious victory they 
had won that day; but what that glorious victory was Mr. Blunt is not, at present, 
able to form the slightest opinion. Some allowance, however, must be made for 
exaggeration. You will not find a person guilty merely because he used an expletive 
that you may think was a little too strong for the occasion. They retire ; and Mr. 
Blunt sleeps at the house of Mr. Roche, another gentleman associated with the ‘National 
League. He remains there over Sunday. They had a dinner on the Sunday night at 
Father Coen’s, at which a number of gentlemen engaged in the Irish National Home 
Rule League at W oodf ord are assembled. After dinner they made speeches — at what 
public dinner, gentlemen, is it that speeches are not made 1 — and Mr, Blunt, having 
accomplished this, on the Monday morning goes back to Dublin. He goes, as I under- 
stand, to Wicklow ; but returning from Wicklow on the Thursday, he hears, upon the 
evening of that day or upon the morning of the 21st of the evictions in the vicinity of 
Woodford, which had been resumed there on 'Tuesday the 19th or Wednesday the 20th, 
and determines to return there. Whether his object in going there was the same as 
that of Mr. Rowlands — to see some scenes of Irish life — or whether it was that he still 
thought that Mr. O’Brien was in need of his protection, I do not very well know. 
However, he leaves Dublin on the 21st of October, accompanied by his wife. Lady 
Anne Blunt, and arrives between three and four o’clock in the afternoon. On his 
arrival at Woodford he finds there Mr. Rowlands and the Rev. Mr. Fagan. Mr. Rowlands 
had accompanied him on his expedition from Limerick by Tomgraney to Woodford; 
had been present at the midnight meeting ; had on the following Monday started on a 
tour to Connemara ; but, attracted by the same news as Mr. Blunt — the statement that 
the evictions were resumed — he, too, changed his route, returned to Woodford, nnd 
there accidentally met Mr. Blunt. There were there, too, the Rev. Mr. Fagan, clergy- 
man of the Church of England ; and Mr. M'Donald, of the Daily News ; and, on Saturday 
the 22nd, Mr. Macer Wright, the proprietor and editor of a newspaper published in 
Hastings and Brighton, also arrives. That Saturday was spent by Mr. Blunt in two 
occnpations. He takes a drive, as I understand, through a portion of Lord Clanricarde’s 
property, and visits the scenes of some evictions, as well of those that had taken place 
during the week, as those of August, 1886. He also devotes some of his time to the 
preparation, with the assistance of Mr. Rowlands, of a placard calling a meeting to be 
held on the following Sunday, the 23rd of October. We have a good deal of evidence 
on this subject. I do not think that it will ultimately affect the actual decision of the 
case, although it may bear very strongly on one point — the actual intent with which 
Mr. Blunt attended that meeting. He prepared the placard. As far* as I can see, the 
idea of holding this meeting was that of Mr. Blunt’s himself. The presence of his 
English friends was accidental, and was not arranged prior to the Friday or Saturday ; 
but he seems to have availed himself of their presence to call the meeting in question; 
The placard calling this meeting is the first document I must refer to, because of the 
opportunity it affords of ascertaining what was in the mind of Mr. Blunt at the time. 
All the parties — The MacDermot, the Attorney-General, Mr. Atkinson, and Mr. Walker, 
agree in this — that, in considering the question of intention, for the purpose of deter- 
mining, as you must in the present case, the legality or illegality of a particular action, 
as you cannot dive into the mind of the individual, you must, especially when he is a 
person of education and culture, give him credit for understanding the meaning of the 
words he uses, and deem him to intend the natural consequences of his words. “ An 
“ indignation meeting will be held at W oodford on Sunday, the 23rd of October 1887, 
“ under the auspices of the English Home Rule Union, to protest against the cruel and 
“ heartless evictions carried out during the week by Lord Clanrioarde. Mr. Wilfrid 
“ Blunt, delegate of the Union, will preside. Several English Members of Parliament 
“ will address the meeting. The chair will be taken at two o’clock. Irishmen; 
assemble in your thousands” — a placard for a meeting, gentlemen, would be nothing 
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if “ thousands” were not mentioned in it — “ Irishmen, assemble in your thousands, to 
listen to the message of encouragement from your English friends. God save Ireland.” 

Mr. Blunt has sworn to you that his sole object in calling that meeting was to express 
indignation at what had been done during the past week — to encourage the people to 
bear patiently their wrongs — to discourage crime and outrage. And one of the questions 
which on one portion of this case you will be obliged to consider will be whether 
Mr. Blunt is accurate in this statement. You will be obliged to ask yourselves whether, 
with the mass of evidence which has been given, and the numerous questions which 
were put to Mr. Blunt, one single witness can be pointed at as establishing that anything 
stated by Mr. Blunt in his examination was not perfectly true. "With the single 
exception of one word, the word “ tyrant,” which he denies having used at the Tomgraney 
meeting (as to which there is the evidence of Constable Guiry the other way) , Mr. Blunt 
is not contradicted. This, however, gentlemen, is a wholly different question from 
that of the legality of the meeting, to which I must afterwards call attention. It will 
be for you to say whether you think that this meeting was really and bond fide held 
under the auspices of the English Home Rule Union, and not (so far as Mr. Blunt’s 
knowledge went) as a meeting of the Irish National League ; and whether the real 
object which Mr. Blunt had in view was not that which he swears to have been his 
object. At the same time, gentlemen, having regard to, and viewing the case in the 
light of, the mass of knowledge which we now have, and which at that time Mr. Blunt 
had not, and could not have had, no one who has at heart the interests of peace can 
fail to regret that the placard for this meeting, the object of which is alleged to have 
been to preach patience to an exasperated and, to use the words of Mr. Blunt, a 
dangerously excited peasantry — no one can help regretting that that placard should 
have convened it as an “ indignation meeting,” and that the message sent by their 
English friends, which they were to hear, should have been described as a message of 
encouragement. Gentlemen, Mr. Blunt published that placard early on the morning 
of Saturday. He comes back from his trip to the Clanricarde estate and the sites of 
the evictions ; and upon the Sunday morning he is told that a placard has been issued 
by the Government proclaiming the meeting. Mr. Blunt was strong in his opinion 
that this meeting was a legal one. He knew, as every Englishman knows, that there 
is a great right, dear to every Englishman and to every Irishman — the right of 
discussing, in a fair and legitimate way, public questions. He is strong in the belief 
of his own innocence ; and on the morning of the 23rd he writes an indignant letter 
to the Divisional Magistrate (which I shall not weary you by reading, but which was 
one with which no person can cavil), substantially guaranteeing that he would be 
responsible for the peace and order of the meeting, and stating that the circumstances 
were such that it would be illegal to suppress it. The resident magistrate, acting in 
pursuance of the proclamation — for that is the substance of the evidence— says, that 
he cannot permit the meeting. We have a good deal of contradictory evidence as to 
the exact words used by the magistrate and those who bore his messages. Lady Anne 
Blunt, whose evidence, I suppose, none of you will doubt, and Mr. Rowlands, too, who 
gave his evidence very fairly, say that the ground of the intended suppression, as put 
by the district resident magistrate and by his messenger, was that the meeting was 
illegal because of the proclamation. On the other hand, the latter gentlemen say that, 
while they mentioned the proclamation, they did not found on it the illegality of the 
meeting — that they did not associate the one with the other by way of cause and 
effect. 

That, gentlemen, may be a very interesting problem in causation for the study of 
logicians, but I am happy to tell you that it need not enter into your consideration. 
W e have not to deal with what was in the mind of the resident magistrate, but with 
the facts, and it is to those facts you are to apply your intelligence and your judgment. 
The result was that each of the rival (I do not call them the hostile) parties was 
determined to persevere in his own course— Mr. Blunt to hold his meeting, Mr. Byrne 
that he should not be permitted to do so. There was a procession from Mr. Carey’s 
house to a field, which was historic as that in which, on the 17th of October 1886, the 
Plan of Campaign was first proclaimed by Mr. Dillon. They come there and attempt 
to hold their meeting. Mr. Byrne was there, the Royal Irish Constabulary were there 
and Mr. Blunt was removed from the platform. The only bright spot in the matter 
is that the ladies present were not seriously injured on the occasion. There is no 
question whether more force was used than was necessary. It occurred to myself that 
there was not any such excess, and, when I suggested the matter to Mr. "Walker, he, with 
that straightforwardness which always characterises him, rightly said that he wished 
on behalf of Mr. Blunt to try the question of the legality of the meeting, and that- he 
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therefore did not insist on any excess. There had thus been an attempt to hold the 
meeting, that attempt had failed, and Mr. Blunt resisted the suppression of the 
meeting. He went upon the platform a second time, and a second time he attempted 
to address the meeting. He had hardly uttered the words, “ Men of Galway,” before 
he was again ruthlessly swept from the platform, and Mr. Byrne ordered his arrest. 
He is arrested on the moment, and on the afternoon of that day he is committed to 
stand his trial before two Resident Magistrates. There, gentlemen, the case of 
Mr. Blunt ends. Had you that case alone to consider you possibly might have thought 
that Mr. Blunt upon his own showing was rather foolish ; that he meddled in matters 
that were rather dangerous ; but that case does not stand alone, and when you come to 
consider the evidence adduced for the defendant you possibly may be of opinion that 
a state of facts has been disclosed of which Mr. Blunt had not the most remote 
conception at the time of the meeting at Tomgraney, at the time of the midnight 
meeting, at the time of the Sunday dinner at Woodford on the 16th of October, at the 
time when the meeting was summoned, or at the time when it was suppressed. But 
the peace and quiet of a neighbourhood cannot be permitted to depend upon the belief, 
the knowledge, or want of knowledge of a stranger who has spent three days in the 
district. 

We have heard a great deal about the proclamation of the Queen and the mode in 
which that proclamation was burnt. I am unwilling to press that fact unduly against 
Mr. Blunt, because it is not clearly proved that Mr. Blunt knew when that document 
was burning that it was a proclamation. Mr. Blunt knew that the proclamation of his 
meeting would not have had any effect in making it illegal if it otherwise would have 
been legal. But I must take the liberty of telling him and telling you the effect of a 
document of that description, which goes forth with all the authority of the highest 
person in the land, in whom is vested che power of the Sovereign. Mr. Justice Gaselee 
refers to such a proclamation in Bax v. Fursey (6th Carrington and Payne). He 
says : — “ The proclamation states it to be an illegal meeting, and commands all 
“ constables aud others to disperse it. If such a notice be given, and a party chooses 
“ to treat it as of no effect, he does it at his own risk.” And if any of those who now 
hear me may be on some future occasion desirous of insisting on holding a meeting 
contrary to the proclamation of the Lord Lieutenant here, or of the Home Secretary in 
England, I would as a friend suggest to them — Before you hold it (for in a certain 
state of facts it may be your right to do so) be sure of your facts, know the condition 
of the district in which you are about to hold your meeting, know the character and 
acts of the persons who will be associated with you, study the passions and instincts of 
those whom you are to address ; and having studied those questions, and knowing the 
facts, apply your own intelligence to answer this question — what will be the probable 
result of the meeting? And having answered that question, if on that answer you 
determine that the meeting will be a legal one, then proceed, if you wish, in defiance 
of that proclamation. But remember, that if you do you do it at the risk of being 
able to prove on a subsequent occasion that the opinion upon which you acted is the 
opinion which a jury, having all the facts proved before them, will also arrive at. 
Mr. Blunt, unfortunately — for, from the bottom of my heart I regret the position in 
which he has placed himself — I could not but feel regret at seeing a gentleman of 
education and of culture brought down from a public jail day by day to attend this 
trial — most unfortunately for Mr. Blunt, he did not know the condition of this district. 
If he at all inquired, he inquired from persons who had an interest in representing 
matters all one way. N othing can more forcibly present that fact to you than this, 
that The MacDermot was coerced by the evidence as to the state of the district to state 
in the course of his reply that he absolutely declined to enter upon its consideration. 
He said that he deliberately avoided calling witnesses on these matters, because to 
have done otherwise would have had the effect of diverting the attention of the jury to 
a question that they had not to try. But, ignorant as I believe Mr. Blunt to have 
been of the state of the district, I must tell you that the law is not as has been 
represented by The MacDermot. We must consider this evidence of the state of the 
district ; and having regard to the course of the trial we must do so with the evidence 
all one way — with evidenoe given during three entire days, and without one single 
person having been brought forward to give any testimony to the contrary; and 
Mr. Blunt has put himself in the position, that his success in this action will depend 
not necessarily on such matters as were within his own knowledge, hut probably on 
matters which were concealed (if they were not studiously concealed) from him. iNow, 
there are one or two things upon which I desire that you and I, gentlemen, should 
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thoroughly understand each other. The pleas contain an averment that Mr. Blunt took 
part in that meeting with a certain illegal intent. That gives us an opportunity of 
determining whether he had that intent or not ; and I cheerfully embrace it for the 
purpose of giving Mr. Blunt the opportunity for which he is anxious of vindicating his 
conduct and his reputation ; but, whilst I do that, I shall not for one moment conceal 
from you, that in my opinion that is beside the real question in the case, and that, 
although you may be of opinion that Mr. Blunt had no evil or illegal intent in 
convening or attending this meeting, that fact alone will not necessarily insure a 
verdict for him. At the same time I think that Mr. Blunt (with such an averment on 
the pleadings as might, in the event of a verdict against him, he afterwards pointed at 
to his prejudice) is entitled to have that issue put to you for your determination. For 
this reason, throughout my observations, I shall keep separate two questions : first — 
were the circumstances (although not known to Mr. Blunt), such as to render this 
meeting an illegal one ; and, secondly, if so, was Mr. Blunt a party to any illegal 
intention ? We have heard a great deal about the right of public meeting. It does 
not require from counsel or from me any elaborate statement in its vindication. The 
people of this country have a constitutional right to meet, in a peaceful and lawful 
manner, in a place whose occupier consents (as he did here) to such meeting, for the 
real and bond fide purpose of stating what are, or what they may deem to be, their 
grievances ; of asking the legislature to provide remedies for those grievances ; and of 
suggesting to that legislature such remedies as they may think right — even remedies 
which others may deem to be unreasonable or revolutionary, provided only they are 
such as can lawfully be effected by legislation. They may meet in the same way for 
the purpose of enlightening and influencing public opinion, of arousing the moral 
instincts and feelings of the nation, and, by thus subjecting the legislature to moral 
and constitutional pressure, bending it to their views. These matters by no means 
exhaust those which the public are entitled to submit to free and legitimate discussion. 
They are no more than examples of the lawful objects for which an assembly may be 
convened ; but they are sufficient for the purpose I have in hand, which is to instruct 
you in such only of the doctrines of our law as are in this particular case necessary for 
your guidance, and to enable you to apply the law to this particular case ; and I tell 
you that the object for which that meeting was professed to be called (provided it did 
not, and was not likely to, result in any breach of the peace, or to encourage any 
unlawful acts, as to which I shall hereafter be obliged to say something), was a purpose 
for which a meeting might lawfully have been held. 

But, gentlemen, the right of public meeting is but a small portion of our law. Many 
rights exist of wholly different natures, and it is only by fitting these rights one into 
another, as one would place together the pieces of a skeleton map, and thus form one 
entire whole, that you are able to trace the limits of these rights, and determine upon 
which side of the line that divides legality from ‘illegality a particular act is to be 
ranged. We have first the great right that peace shall be kept, or, in the language of 
the old Common Law, that the Queen’s subjects shall live in the Queen’s peace. It is 
primarily for this that we pay our taxes, that we appoint ministers of the Crown as our 
agents, as the agents of the people ; and that right, gentlemen, is not alone that our 
persons shall be preserved from violence or death, not alone that our property shall be 
left to us secure, but it is the right that we shall not be exposed to unreasonable alarm 
of personal violence, or of outrage on our property. But our rights do not stop there. 
They would be very limited indeed if they did so. The primary right I have mentioned 
is one which grew out of original institutions before such things as politics were heard 
of; for an aggregation of men, when they live in society together, must look first to 
their personal safety. Another right, a right as sacred as that of public meeting, is 
the right of personal liberty ; and, as this right has been sometimes to a certain extent 
misunderstood, I shall take the liberty of reading an extract from a judgment of a 
distinguished judge, now Lord Bramwell, pronounced in the year 1867, when some of 
the manufacturing districts of England were the scenes of trade outrages. I shall read 
in his language part of a direction given by him to a jury in a case in which it became 
essential to determine whether certain acts were or were not indictable acts of intimi- 
dation — “Haying made these general remarks, I will make another which is familiar 
“ to all Englishmen, namely, that there is no right in this country under our laws so 
“ sacred as the right of personal liberty, no right of property or capital, about which 
“ there has been so much declamation, so sacred, or so carefully guarded by the law, 
“ as that of personal liberty. We are aware of the pains taken by the Common Law 
“■ by the writ of habeas corpus to secure every man his personal freedom, that he should 
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“ not be put in prison without lawful cause, and that he shall be brought before a 
“ competent magistrate and be set at liberty or undergo punishment.” I have read 
that as preliminary only ; T ask you to mark the words which follow : — “ But that 
“ liberty was not liberty of the body only, it was liberty of the mind and will, that 
liberty of a man’s mind and will to say how he should bestow himself, his means, his 
“ talents, and his industry, was as much the subject of the law’s protection as was that 
“ of his body. Generally speaking, the way in which people had endeavoured to 
“ control the operation of the minds of men was by putting restraint on their bodies, 

“ and therefore we had not so many instances in which the liberty of the mind required 
“ to be vindicated as that of the body. Still, if any set of men agreed amongst them- 
“ selves to coerce that liberty of mind and thought by combination and restraint, they 
Cl would be guilty of a criminal offence, namely, that of conspiring against the liberty 
“ of mind and freedom of will of those towards whom they so conducted themselves.” 
Gentlemen, the third right, to which I shall refer, is one without which your presence 
there would be an empty form ; one without which the power which you, as jurors, 
hold over the highest in the land, (over Her Majesty’s ministers themselves, even when 
they act by express command of the Sovereign) would be but a phantom and a name ; 
it is, that the decrees and orders of courts of justice shall be sacred, that no one shall 
dare to interfere with the commands that issue from Her Majesty’s Courts ; you can 
appeal from a decision if you will ; you can, if an appeal lies there, bring the cause to 
the House of Lords ; but so long as a judgment remains unreversed, be it that of this 
High Court or that of a magistrate adjudicating (withiu his jurisdiction) upon the most 
trifling dispute as to wages, no power of man, no combination of men, can presume 
under pain of criminal consequences to obstruct or prevent the execution of any writ or 
warrant lawfully issued under that adjudication. 

I have heard The MacDermot, in the course of his most able speech, refer to the 
conduct towards their tenantry of some Galway landlords, especially of those around 
Woodford. Gentlemen, of that conduot we know nothing in this ease, and we can 
know nothing. If we acted upon that we should do nothing short of violating our 
oaths — I, my oath of office ; you, your oaths as jurors. W e may plead for the 
sufferings of tenants if they are not fairly treated ; we may hope for an amelioration of 
the laws if we think that amendment is required ; but whilst any particular law exists 
it must be obeyed. Combine as you will by peaceful means to obtain an alteration of 
these laws; have your Land Leagues ; have your National Leagues, so long as the 
objects of those leagues are legal, so long as you preserve them within constitutional 
limits ; but when causes have ripened into actual judgments of courts of justice, you 
have but one cause open to you, you must respect those judgments, you must take it 
that they have been pronounced according to law. To impeach them as unjust, 
because you believe the law under which they were obtained to be inequitable, is to 
defy, not only that particular law, but the whole constitution. W ere it otherwise all 
constitutional power in this country would cease ; the power of Parliament, on which 
our lives and liberties depend, would be but a name, because there would cease to be 
any guarantee that its will would be effectively brought into operation. 

I have made these observations at the outset, that you may thoroughly understand 
the nature of the case which is presented here. It is alleged, gentlemen, that it was 
the determination of the tenants at Woodford and of those acting with them to resist 
the law, that there was a determination to have what they wanted (whether the law 
gave or denied it to them), that they were determined not to wait for a change of law, 
but to force that change by illegal means ; and in support of this five matters have 
been principally relied on : — -It is said that there was, first, an agreement (for 
“ conspiracy,” “ combination,” and words of that description, are nothing more than 
opprobrious synonyms for “agreement”) — an agreement that they would pay such 
sums only for rent as they themselves might determine; secondly, an agreement to 
enforce this determination by paying these sums — if they were not accepted by the 
landlord — to other persons, and thus forcing the landlord to submission ; thirdly, an 
agreement to prevent the landlords from letting to others the farms from which tenants 
had been evicted ; fourthly, an agreement to coerce the liberty of mind of those who 
otherwise might have taken these evicted farms, and to prevent them from taking 
them ; and fifthly, an agreement to resist evictions, and to hold up to contempt, to 
insult, and perhaps to violence, those who took evicted farms or assisted in evictions. 
I have no hesitation in telling you that if such agreements were in fact entered into, 
and if the object of those who in fact convened this meeting of the 23rd October, of 
those who in fact would be present at that meeting, and whose views would probably 
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prevail at it, was to aid and encourage action in pursuance of such agreements, or any 
of them, the meeting would be illegal. I have also no hesitation in telling you (because 
it is part of the common law), that howsoever innocent may have been the objects 
which this mass of people had in holding the meeting, still, if that meeting was 
reasonably likely, in the opinion of firm and rational men, to lead to a breach of the 
peace and tranquillity of the neighbourhood, it would for that reason alone be illegal. 
So you observe that, in determining this question of legality or illegality, you have two 
distinct matters to consider : first the intent ; and, secondly, the probable result in 
reference to the peace of the district. To determine these questions, we must go back 
a little. When stating to you the nature of Mr. Blunt’s case, I passed over (as I 
thought it might have prevented you understanding his contention) much of what took 
place in his presence ; but now, when I have to deal with the actual illegality or 
legality of the meetings, I cannot do that, and I must ask you to picture to your own 
miuds, as best you can, having regard to the evidence, the real position of Woodford 
upon the 23rd October, 1887, the real wishes and determination of those who were 
acting with Mr. Blunt, of those in whose hands he had placed himself, and the probable 
effect of the holding of the meeting in question upon the peace of the neighbourhood, 
and upon the illegal wishes, if you believe any such existed, in the minds of the general 
population. I wish, gentlemen, before I go into this evidence — which extends back to 
the month of December, 1885 — to guard you against any misapprehension as to the 
object. The sole object of referring to it is to ascertain the state of Woodford upon 
the 23rd October, 1887. I rejected evidence of acts at periods antecedent to the time 
to which it was shown that the spirit which pervaded Woodford on the 23rd October 
had continuously extended hack. It was for this reason that I did not allow evidence 
of some matters — such as the murder of Mr. Burke. These, although mentioned 
incidentally, have not been proved, and ought to be discarded from your consideration. 
Before I proceed I shall ask you to bear in mind the evidence of the Constabulary 
officers as to the actual position of parties upon that 23rd October. Sergeant Patrick 
Murphy was in charge of the sub-district of Woodford, and he said that in that district 
in October, 1887, sixteen families were boycotted, and that in the October of the 
previous year — 1886 — no one was boycotted except Mr. Lewis and his steward. The 
MacDermot said that boycotting had decreased during the latter part of the year 
1887, and so no doubt it had, the police who had been boycotted after the Woodford 
evictions of August, 1886, had been relieved from their boycotting in April, 1887, and 
there is no doubt that there was an improvement in things ; but still the state of 
Woodford, as far as boycotting was concerned was, according to the evidence of 
Murphy, worse than it was in October, 1886. Whether, however, it was worse or 
better 1 think of very little value — the thing I desire to look to is the actual state of 
W oodford — 

The MacDermot, q.c. — Let me remind you, my lord, that District Inspector Murphy 
swore boycotting was steadily decreasing from October, 1886, to October, 1887. 

The Lord Chief Baron. — Yes, gentlemen, you will take into consideration that evidence 
of the District Inspector. Sergeant Patrick Murphy swears there were sixteen families 
boycotted, and there is no doubt there is evidence that matters had improved in the 
latter part of the year 1887. District Inspector Murphy represents it as having 
improved at an antecedent period, and possibly Sergeant Patrick Murphy may be 
wrong in saying there were only two people boycotted in October, 1886. The men 
who took Sir Henry Burke’s grass farms in April, 1886, had been boycotted. These 
farms were again taken in April, 1887, and the people who took them were again 
boycotted, but I think both these two classes of boycotting had ceased before the period 
we are dealing with. Mr. Byrne, the District Magistrate, says that sixteen people 
were, on the 23rd of October, 1887, under police protection. He names Mr. Lewis, 
and he says that Sir Henry Burke was more or less under police protection — that he was 
not personally accompanied by police, but that the neighbourhood of his residence was 
patrolled; and Whelan, who was in Lord Clanricarde’s employment, swears that he 
was boycotted some year and a half previously, and that he has since been under police 
protection. 

We have the opinions of four gentlemen, — District Inspector Murphy, Mr. Townshend, 
County Inspector O’Brien, and Mr. Byrne, Divisional Magistrate, as to the probable 
. effect of this meeting, had it been held. I agree with The MacDermot in attaching 
little value to the opinion of anyone as to this probable effect. I should rather have 
the calm judgment of you, gentlemen of the jury, who are obliged to form an opinion — 
not in a hurried moment, but upon hearing the whole of the evidence expanded before 
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you ; and I look upon the evidence of these gentlemen (although I speak of them with 
the highest respect, and do not make the slightest insinuation against their honour and 
integrity, of which I am well aware,) more as indexes to the various portions of the 
evidence that has been given as to the state of the country than in any other light ; 
and were I on the jury I should act, not on the judgment of divisional or resident 
magistrates, or county inspectors, but on my own solid judgment, formed as best I could 
from the facts proved before me. The MacDermot truly says that the right of public 
meeting is not to depend solely upon the view of any person in the employment of 
the Crown. None of us, however honest we may be, know to what an extent our views 
and opinions are affected by our wishes, and when he submitted to you that, if the right 
of public meeting were to depend on the views of the officials of the Crown, that right 
might be in jeopardy, I cannot say that I differ from him, viewing, not the times we 
live in, but those which have been (and which, perhaps, may come again) when the 
powers of the Crown were not restrained within their present limits. Therefore, I pass 
away from the opinions of these four gentlemen, leaving them to you to regard as you 
may think fit, but I myself looking at them merely as indexes and as guides. Now, 
gentlemen, let us accompany Mr. Blunt upon his tour from Dublin. He arrives at 
Tomgraney. Speeches are made, of course. We have the advantage, as far as he, 
himself, is concerned, of having a report in the Times, which he admits to be correct ; 
but as regards the other gentlemen, whose eloquence prompted them to say a few words 
on that occasion, we are obliged to rely on the parol evidence of Constable G-uiry — one of 
the witnesses for the Crown. Mr. O’Brien said — “ We are here to organize a meeting at 
“ Woodford to-morrow, where he hoped the people would assemble, despite the attempts 
“ of Balfour and his Coercion Act and his proclamation. We are going to Woodford 
£! to-morrow to fight another Colonel O’ Callaghan ” (that is, the Marquis of Clan- 
ricarde), “ and he hoped the people present would hold their meetings of the League in 
“ spite of the police, throughout the length and breadth of the County Clare. They had 
“ Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, and no proclamations were 
“ issued ; they wanted to lie in ambush and murder the people ; and let the blood 
“ be upon their heads. We are going to Woodford to-morrow to assert the right of 

free speech.” 

W as that the way to assert the right of free speech — a right which none will deny ? 
We are going to Woodford to assert that great constitutional right and to protect our 
people, and to tackle a gentleman of much the same kidney as your Colonel O’Callaghan. 
I am obliged to look at this speech of Mr. O’Brien’s from a legal aspect ; I do not know 
whether Mr. Blunt attended very carefully to Mr. O’Brien. Mr. O’Brien may, to a 
certain extent, have spoken over his head that his voice might reach those assembled 
there — the thousands, represented in the public prints, which diminish upon the testi- 
mony of Mr. Blunt himself to the miserable proportion of fifty or sixty. The value of 
this is to show not that Mr. Blunt was guilty of a crime, but the end and object with 
which the people by whom he was accompanied went to Woodford. It was Mr. O’Brien 
who brought him there ; he put himself under the conduct of Mr. O’Brien ; Mr. O’Brien 
was the person who knew where the meeting was to be held — of this Mr. Blunt was 
ignorant ; Mr. O’Brien knew that the meeting was proclaimed — of this, too, Mr. Blunt 
was ignorant. I do not know that this improvised meeting was not held for the special 
benefit of Mr. Blunt, but. whatever may have been the reason of it, at the very com- 
mencement of the proceedings which it is our duty to consider, Mr. O’Brien tells us 
that they are going to fight another Colonel O’ Callaghan ; to tackle another gentleman 
of the same kidney ; and advises the people to hold their meetings of the National 
League notwithstanding the proclamation ; and to hold them privately in spite of the 
police. Gentlemen, of course we must make some allowance for exuberance of 
language ; and we come on to the more temperate language of the English gentleman, 
Mr. Blunt. Mr. Blunt says he had come to Ireland to show his approval of the 
conduct of Mr. William O’Brien. Very brave, but I should venture to think rather 
foolish. Before I express entire approval of the conduct of any man, I should like to 
know accurately what his conduct was. I do not know whether Mr. Blunt knew all 
of Mr. O’Brien’s previous conduct-— whether he was aware of the speeches to which I 
shall be obliged to call your attention ; and I shall say no more than that I am sorry, 
for Mr. Blunt’s sake, that he should have allowed himself to use expressions embracing 
so much, and meaning so much to those whom he addressed, as those in which he 
expressed this general approval. 

Now, gentlemen, we come to another actor in the scene — another of the gentlemen 
who accompanied Mr. Blunt — Mr. Gill, m.p. Something new must be said for the 
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purpose of holding an audience in hand, and Mr. Grill seems to have thought it right 
that he should say a word in praise of those whom he styles “ the gallant people of 
Bodyke.” Ton remember, gentlemen, that on the 9th of June Colonel O’ Callaghan 
had caused some writs to be executed ; that there was resistance to their execution, 
and that those obstructing the law succeeded for a time in holding at bay 200 police, 
100 of Her Majesty’s military, three divisional magistrates, and a county inspector 
and many district inspectors. The conduct of these people was in the opinion of 
Mr. Gill a matter of praise, and accordingly he said that “ lie was proud to address the 
“ people of Tomgraney because they were like the people of Bodyke,” he praised 
especially “ the young women who fought so nobly in defence of their homes,” he 
referred to the “ cruel” evictions of Colonel O’Callaghan, and exhorted the people to 
continue the struggle for freedom. 

Such was the meeting of Tomgraney. Foolish, exaggerated language was used; but 
we should not dwell too much upon that, and I pass from it with the observation that 
Mr. Blunt is either very innocent or very indiscreet. I can quite understand that he 
may not have liked to interrupt the harmony of the meeting, after Mr. Gill’s vigorous 
speech, by standing up and telling that enthusiastic audience the view which a loyal 
Englishman took of resistance to the law, but it occurs to me that all this, had it no 
other effect, ought to have made him (once he got out of the company he was in) rather 
careful in rejoining it, and rather circumspect in his language while he was in it. In 
the evening they left Tomgraney and took cars to Woodford. When they reached it 
they were met, as they were entitled to be met, by a torchlight procession, and they 
arrive at the house of Mr. Carey. He is a distinguished character in that locality. 
His name will live in history after this trial — for was not his the name which was 
signed to the placard calling the meeting of the 17th of October, 1886, which will, no 
doubt, be recorded in the next book which Mr. Freeman may write on the History of 
England ? He hospitably entertains the party, and a meeting is held, or a midnight 
meeting, improvised if you will, but more probably brought together by that 
marvellous instrument, the telegraph, which, I observe, it was deemed expedient to 
cut on this very evening. 

It is important that you should have clearly before your minds who were the people 
who met Mr. Blunt and Mr, O’Brien at this meeting, because the Executive can judge 
only from the facts as they appear. We cannot dive into the mind of man ; deter- 
mining intention we must have regard to all the circumstances; and from these 
circumstances the company in which you are found is not to be rejected as an uncon- 
sidered factor. There were, as proved by Head- Constable Gibbons — first, Francis 
Tully, who has become renowned by his prescriptions, and of whom I shall at present 
say no more than this, that his native eloquence is spoiled by his too frequently harping 
on “ his medicines ” and “ his pills.” He was there in full force, and there, too, was 
Martin Egan, of whose conduct during a long year we have a record in this case ; and 
there was David Sheehy, who inaugurated the “ Plan of Campaign,” and there were 
Mr. O’Brien, and Mr. John Roche, and Father Coen, and Father Roche, and Boland, 
and Laurence Egan. This is the entourage by which Mr. Blunt, innocently as I believe, 
without any knowledge as I believe, of the real state of facts in Woodford, allowed 
himself to be surrounded on the occasion of his first visit there, on the 15th of October. 
Then Father Coen speaks — I do not think it necessary to refer to the words which, 
according to the evidence of Head- Constable Reynolds, he used at the commencement 
of his speech. I should rather not refer to them in a case in which the reverend 
gentleman has not been examined, and in which, as he is not a party, he was not 
entitled to insist that he should be called. He made a speech, and then followed 
Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Gill, Mr. Blunt, Martin Egan, and Francis Tully. Mr. Blunt says 
that he left the meeting and went to his lodgings immediately after he himself had 
spoken, and therefore I do not refer to anything which was said by any of the speakers 
subsequent to himself, and confine my observations to the speech of Mr. O’Brien 
(delivered before his departure) and to his own. As regards the bearing of Mr. 
O’Brien’s speech against Mr. Blunt, I remind you of what I have already stated as to 
the position of the speakers, and the probability of Mr. Blunt not having very 
accurately heard all of what was said; but, as regards its effect upon the crowd, it 
must be used in a different way. Mr. O’Brien said — “ If your houses are attacked by 
“ any landlord robber, in the name of God defend them. Let there be no crime ; no 
“ surrender. I would not preach patience if it was not our best policy.” It certainly 
is an argument that Mr. O’Brien was there to preach patience, because he thought 
that to do so would be in the interest of his cause ; and then he recommends eternal 
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friendship for the English people. The meaning of that speech, as read by the light 
of the Tomgraney speech, will be entirely for you. Mr. O’Brien is not the man to 
change his opinions, what he says at one time ho is usually supposed to adhere to at 
another time, and there appears to me to be in that speech an effort to preach peace 
and patience, but at the same time there is some evidence of a persistence in that 
which had been his purpose long previously — that the landlords should be resisted, and 
that the “ Plan of Campaign ” should be acted upon. The entire of that, however, 
will be for you, when you take it in connexion with the other portions of his speech, 
and with his statement at Tomgraney that he was coming down for the purpose of 
tackling Clanricarde. Probably Mr. O’Brien may have thought it consistent with the 
crusade of peace to induce the people to do what he possibly may have thought to have 
been right or legal — for, except this speech, I have no evidence of his opinion — in 
reference to their landlord. I know the opinion of some people on this Plan of 
Campaign, and I have heard it said that there was as yet no authoritative declaration 
that it was illegal. I was surprised to hear that statement in view of the judgment of 
the Queen’s Bench, in the case of Mr. Dillon, and the judgment of the Court of 
Appeal in Moroney, a bankrupt, which went very much on the same lines. Well, 
gentlemen, that is the substance of Mr. O’Brien’s speech, and then Mr. Blunt came 
forward, and, as stated in the Times , addressed the people as a delegate of the Home 
Rule Union. He congratulated the people of W oodford on the great victory they had 
won. I assume that the latter portion of that speech, however it may have been 
understood by the tenants, was in the view of Mr. Blunt calming and moderating, as 
his suggestion was that they should in all things obey their leaders — Mr. O’Brien and 
Mr. Dillon — and as Mr. O’Brien had immediately before counselled patience. Un- 
fortunately, however, as far as the populace is concerned, there are two matters in this 
speech to which some consideration must be given : he congratulated them on the 
great victory they had won ; he tells you that he does not know what that victory was. 
Would it enter into the mind of any of you that he was congratulating them upon 
having in the oarly morning of the 16th October (the anniversary of the great meeting 
at Woodford that inaugurated the Plan of Campaign) succeeded in holding a meeting 
notwithstanding its proclamation, in the very place and on the very day, although not 
at the hour, upon which they said that they would hold it ? If that was its meaning, 
as understood by the audience he addressed, surely he congratulated them upon having 
done that which would have been illegal, if you think that the meeting was to be 
deemed a meeting of the Land League, and a substitution for the proclaimed meeting 
called for a later hour on the same day. Under any circumstances, congratulations 
would appear to have been for their successful opposition to the Executive ; I prefer, 
however, to put that out of consideration, because upon the face of the placard of the 
meeting of the 16th October it does not profeBS to be called by the Land League, and 
if it were not a Land League meeting the Executive would have had no power to 
proclaim it, unless it were otherwise illegal — a matter which I do not care to encumber 
this case by considering. I therefore prefer to read these words of Mr. Blunt — “ the 
“ great victory they had won that night” — in the way he himself wishes — as if they 
had no particular meaning, and that no particular force ought to be attributed to 
them. 

Well, gentlemen, there the first meeting terminates, and there is upon the Sunday a 
dinner. I will not go through the number of people who were there, but one figure 
pre-eminently stands forward — Francis Tully. I think, if Mr. Blunt had before that 
dinner been presented with a little volume of the “ doctor’s ” speeches, as proved here, 
that he would have cut off his right hand before he would have sat down with him at 
dinner, or met him on terms of friendly intercourse. 

The MaeDp/rmot , q.c. — W ill your lordship allow me to say that you are under a mis- 
apprehension — Mr. Blunt never dined with him, nor is there any evidence that he met 
him under any circumstances. 

The Attorney- General . — He did at Father Coen’s. 

The Lord Chief Baron . — My recollection, gentlemen, is that he did, upon the Sunday 
after the meeting at Tomgraney, but I was about to aay that I hardly think that the 
guilt or innocence of Mr. Blunt ought to be affected by the fact of that man being in 
his company, yet that nothing more prominently shows the want of knowledge of 
Mr. Blunt of the state of this district, and of the persons with whom he was associated, 
than his having been on two occasions, as he has been upon this evidence, in the 
presence of Francis Tully. The two occasions I allude to are the midnight meeting at 
Woodford and the dinner given on the Simday after the Tomgraney meeting. 
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Mr. Wilfrid Blrnit (plaintiff). — I never saw Francis Tully until I saw him in Galway 
Gaol. 

The Attorney-General . — I object to this. It is most irregular. 

The Lord Chief Baron. — Mr. Blunt never knowingly saw him — no one pretends that 
he did ; but the evidence (you may disbelieve it if you like) is that upon two occasions 
Mr. Blunt and Francis Tully were at all events in the same room. The first was at the 
midnight meeting at which Francis Tully was proved to have actually spoken after 
Mr. Blunt left, although he was in the room with him before he left, and the second was 
at the dinner on Sunday after the Tomgraney meeting. I pass from that, because I feel 
for Mr. Blunt, and as I have said before I do not wish that any of these matters shall 
to a hair’s breadth affect you upon the issue whether he was innocent or guilty of an 
illegal intent; but I cannot help referring to them to enable you to determine the 
reasonable and probable consequences of the things then existing. Well, gentlemen, 
on the 20th October the evictions were resumed, and we have it proved that at Fahie’s 
eviction, three and a half miles from Woodford, there were 300 people and 100 police 
present, that they first tried to get in by the front, that hot water was thrown on the 
police and bailiffs, that a breach was made at the rere, and that under cover of the 
police, who had fixed swords, a rush was made at the breach, which was ultimately 
carried, the crowd meanwhile encouraging the defenders, and when stones were thrown 
and policemen struck there wero such cries as “ bravo.” It is proved that upon that 
occasion Father Coen, John Roche, and Francis Tully were present. 

I wish now to say a word in reference to Father Coen. Evidence has been given 
that on more than one occasion during these evictions the Catholic clergymen inter- 
vened, and succeeded in obtaining settlements which rendered it unnecessary that the 
evictions should proceed. The influence of a Catholic clergyman on his flock is 
powerful as a restraining and moderating influence if it be exorcised in that direction, 
and, unless it were proved to me that words were said by Roman Catholic clergymen 
upon the occasion of these evictions which actually counselled violence, I should be 
slow to believe that they encouraged it. All that we have proved as to Father Coen is 
that he was present. I have no evidence of words spoken by him encouraging 
resistance. 

Here, gentlemen, I am reminded of a matter that I should personally be glad it were 
unnecessary to mention, but The MacDermot referred to it and it was right that he 
should do so if he thought it necessary, namely, the sentences which it was my 
melancholy duty to pass, at the Winter Assizes of 1886, on the misguided people who 
took part in the resistance to the W oodford evictions in the August of that year. He 
says, and I heartily wish that it were true, that the effect of these sentences — severe, 
terribly severe as they were — had a chastening and moderating influence in Woodford, 
and that thenceforth there were not those scenes of wild excitement and resistance to 
the writ of the Queen that had taken place on the occasions into which it was my sad 
duty to inquire at the assizes I have referred to. Gentlemen, what have we here ? 
The evictions took place in August, 1886. The assizes were those which were held at 
the end of 1886, and terminated in January, 1887. We have the Bodyke resistance in 
June, 1887, immediately following a meeting to which I shall afterwards call attention. 
We have then the meeting of the 15th October — the midnight meeting — and within 
five days after we have at the eviction of Fahie, three and a half miles from Woodford, 
a repetition of these scenes which these sentences were intended to have stopped, and 
which they would have done if anything could have had that effect. If you find the 
people of W oodford in such a condition that those terrible punishments, whilst almost 
ringing in their ears, were not sufficient to restrain them from persevering in their 
illegal conduct ; if you find a repetition of that conduct in June, 1887, and October, 
1887 : did or did not that condition preach a lesson of moderation — did or did it not 
impose upon every person of respectability the necessity of using every care that any 
position assumed by them should not by one hair’s breadth encourage those terrible 
deeds? But on the 20th October we again find resistance to evictions, and at the 
sound of this Mr. Rowlands comes back and Mr. Blunt comes back, and we have them 
there on the morning of Friday, the 2lst October, coming, as they suggest, to preach 
patience and peace, and to tell the people of Woodford to restrain, for a short time at 
all events, the impetuosity of their passions ; to let the law take its course for a time, 
in the hope that in four or five months their end will have been attained. Oh ! what a 
subject for anyone who has at heart a real love of the Irish people ! What reason to 
counsel moderation ! What reason to reflect on every word that is to be used in the 
placard ! Gentlemen, I suppose it was through ignorance of our warm Celtic character. 
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I suppose it was from ignorance of the state of Woodford and of its surroundings, that 
a calm and temperate and law-abiding Englishman should summon this meeting as a 
“ meeting of indignation ” for the purpose of hearing a message that was sent by their 
English friends, and describe that message in the placard as a “ message of encourage- 
ment.” Gentlemen, as read by that excited populace, what did that mean? You will 
be obliged to ask yourselves that question. What was conveyed to that excited 
populace by this placard — issued by Mr. Blunt on the 22nd October, two days after the 
violent resistance at Fahie’s ; by Mr. Blunt who had been present at the midnight 
meeting, when Mr. O’Brien had counselled resistance, and at the Tomgraney meeting 
when Mr. Gill had praised the defenders of Bodyke ? You will be asked to judge by 
your knowledge of our countrymen — by our generous, but, unfortunately, easily excited 
countrymen — what would be the effect of a meeting for such an object, held, not by 
the Irish National League, which all knew to be heart and hand with the Plan of 
Campaign, but by an influential English political body, unconnected with that League, 
and which numbers amongst its members some of the highest noblemen in the English 
peerage, and who have held the highest offices in England and in this country. 

Gentlemen, that was the notice that was issued on the 22nd October, and you will 
consider what its natural effect would be on the people to whom it was addressed. 
Now, let me go back in the history of Woodford for the purpose of ascertaining who 
were these people who had publicly associated themselves with Mr. Blunt in W oodford, 
and what was the state of the district on the 23rd October, 1887. The persons who 
were seen in Keary’s room (and I would be glad if one of your number would write 
down their names) included Franois Tully, Martin Egan, David Sheehy, John Roche, 
Father Coen, Mr. Pike, Boland, and Father Roche. John Sweeney was in the crowd 
outside. Let us see who these gentlemen were. Was it safe for the peace of the 
district to allow a meeting under their auspices, or at which they were present? 
Would the effect of such a meeting be to inculcate peace, as intended by Mr. Blunt, 
or, on the contrary, to lead to outrage ? I begin in the month of December 1885— it 
is the earliest period to which the evidence extends. In that month Mr. Lewis was boy- 
cotted, the boycotting followed closely the publication of the notice of the 8th December, 
and has been continued from that time to the present. (His lordship read this notice, as 
follows) : — “ Hannah Lewis and her son Aylward Lewis are now boycotted. Let no 
“ person work for, buy from, or sell to these cruel tyrants. They refuse any abatements 
“ in their rents. They defy the power of the people. Let them taste a little of its effects. 

“ Servants of Ballingar, leave your situations or else Shopkeepers of Portumna, 

“ Woodford, and Loughrea, deal not with these vile despots, or Herdsmen cease to 

“ act for these Orange bigots, unless you wish to be Graziers and cattle dealers 

“ of Ireland, if you buy their stock you may Down with landlordism. Hurrah 

“ for the people.” Gentlemen, that notice was published in December, 1885. It has, 
according to the evidence, been acted upon ever since, and we have one witness who 
swears that a gentleman of respectability, Mr. O’Farrell, at the end of December, 1S85, 
or the beginning of the next month, requested Mr. Courcey to ask Mr. Lewis not to 
come to him for any more goods, and gave as his reason that this boycotting notice 
had been posted shortly previously. On the 13th, seven days after the notice, and six 
days after the meeting opposite to Mr. Lewis’s gate, there was an attempt to blow up 
his house at half -past two in the morning. You are seriously asked to discount the 
effect of this diabolical attempt, as evidencing the force of the boycotting notice, by 
considering whether the proper compensation that Mr. Lewis should have received 
from the county was the 200Z. he asked or the 38 1. or 39/. which he obtained. You 
possibly may be of opinion that the effect of that attempt, as indicating the state of the 
country in December, 1885, and the force of the notice, would be as powerful if the 
canister of powder had missed fire instead of exploding. W e are to judge of intention, 
not so much- by results realised, as by results which might reasonably have been 
expected. What is most shocking in connexion with this is not merely the attempt to 
blow up the house, not merely that several ceased to supply Mr. Lewis with goods, hut 
that those acts appear to be the consequence of this notice, and that that notice has 
been ever since acted upon by the public. It may be said, what has the state of feeling 
in this district in 1885 to do with the matter which we are now trying, which is its 
state in October, 1887 ? If it had been proved that the boycotting had ceased in 
September, 1887, I should not have admitted' that evidence, because it would be of no 
value. The state of feeling in December, 1885, is of no importance except to show the 
state of feeling in October, 1887 ; but if that notice continued to be acted upon in 
October, 1887, it is for you to say does that prove the prevalence of the same spirit 
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which dictated, if not its posting in 1885, at least its being acted on by the public — 
that dictated that public meeting at Mr. Lewis’s gate, and the diabolical attempt to 
blow up his house ? I now pass on. In the same month of December there was a 

difference between Sir Henry Burke and his tenants, there was a meeting, and, you 

will remember, it is proved by the evidence of Sergeant Courcey that Father Coen 
came out and said it was for them to say whether they would have their way or 

whether Sir H. Burke and his agents should have theirs. He said he was informed 

that processes would be served on them at once, but that he did not believe that any 
process-server could be got to serve them ; and he looked at Finlay, the process-server, 
who waB present. I wish to speak with great tenderness of Father Coen, because, as 
the Plaintiffs counsel did not think fit to call him, his mouth has been closed. Whether 
he thought resistance to eviction was not contrary to law we do not know ; but we are 
dealing, not with the intentions of Father Coen, but with his acts and the effects which 
they, actually or presumably, produced on the people. We have it that he referred to 
the process-server, Finlay, and in substance expressed his disapprobation of any 
process-server who should serve these processes. Gentlemen, at the end of that month 
Finlay did serve the processes. Courcey, who accompanied him, swears that Finlay 
was boycotted, at that time, and that upon that day (the day he served the processes), 
he was not able to get a dinner. Upon the first night after the service of the processes 
another meeting is held, and John Roche, one of the leading spirits at Woodford on 
the 23rd October, 1887, says : “ they had their Balaklava to-day, but the people would 
“ have their Fontenoy another day,” and thereupon there were groans for unfor- 
tunate Finlay, by his nickname of Balaklava. Gentlemen, within a period of two 
short months — upon the 3rd March, 1886 — I do not know whether they considered it 
their Fontenoy or not — that unfortunate man was, without a moment’s notice, sent 
before his Creator, and, within half-an-hour after it had become known that his dead 
body had been riddled with shots, his widow was publicly groaned and hooted through 
the streets of Woodford. Oh ! what a lesson for moderation of language. Oh ! what 
a lesson upon the effects of the excited speeches spoken in Woodford on the 23rd 
December. Oh ! what a lesson, I will take leave to say, to the Executive of this 
country, who owe a duty to us for any violation of which they too, could have been made 
criminally responsible. They are our agents to preserve the peace. They had in their 
archives reports of the matters to which I am now calling attention, and the heavy 
responsibility rested upon their consciences of performing the duty which in accepting 
office they had taken upon themselves — the solemn trust of their Sovereign, they 
should do all that in them lay that each man should live in the Queen’s peace. 

[The Court adjourned for lunch, and on resuming] 

The Lord Chief Baron (to the jury). — Gentlemen, I have already addressed you at 
much length, and I shall try to delay you as little as possible before allowing you to 
retire to consider your verdict. 1 may glance rapidly down the evidence as to the 
state of this district from the month of February or March, 1886, which was the period 
I had arrived at when we adjourned, to the 23rd October, 1887, and for this reason, 
that the result of this case does not depend upon each particular act, as if there were 
before us an indictment for each, but upon the result at which you may arrive from 
the evidence, aa a whole, as to the state of Woodford on the 23rd of October, 1887. 
On the 5th February, 1886 Courcey, the sergeant, saw a commotion in the streets of 
Woodford. The chapel bell was rung. The Woodford band assembled upon the 
street ; and the object of these preparations became apparent in a few minutes, when 
the deputy-sheriff came up to take possession of the house of Stephen Walsh, one of the 
tenants of Sir Henry Burke, a thing which according to the law ought to be done 
without commotion, and to which legally there could not be the slightest resistance. 
Well, upon that occasion a meeting was held. Father Coen, Father Egan, Carey, 
Boland, O’Farrell — the man who asked permission not to supply Sir Henry Burke — all 
members of the League at Woodford, were there. There was an attempt by those 
acting for the sheriff to break in the door of Walsh’s house. Father Egan interfered, 
and the result of his efforts — a most laudable result — was that the matter was settled, 
and the eviction at Stephen Walsh’s house was not proceeded with. The party then 
went to Farrell’s, and here it was that Anthony Carroll, the bailiff, was groaned, and 
that Father Coen said that he was ashamed of him. There was resistance. The door, 
which had previously been barricaded, was ultimately broken open. When opened, 
crowbars were thrown out at the bailiffs, but, as I understand, they ultimately succeeded 
in executing the writ. The third and last eviction that was to take place on that day 
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was that of M‘Cabe, whose premises also were in the town of Woodford. Here Carroll, 
the bailiff, refused to act any further. In doing so he seems to have adopted the 
suggestion of his parish priest. Father Coen. He resigned, and was taken upon the 
shoulders of the crowd and cheered, and as the result of his resignation the writ was 
not executed. On the next Sunday (that would be in the early part of the February 
of 1886) there was a remarkable meeting in the garden of Patrick Carey, which was 
deposed to by Courcey. Tully was there, and said “ if there were any old Mary Annes 
“ in the habit of going to the barrack with news, and he was told about it, he would 
“ give them a dose of his medicine. He only administered it in doses which people 
“ were able to bear.” I do not exactly appreciate the meaning of this reference to 
“ Mary Annes.” You are aware that in the history of certain International and 
European Societies there was an individual who sometimes was referred to as “ Mary 
Anne.” Whether Tully’ s literature extended so far or not I do not know, and I, 
therefore, do not attribute much effect to the use of that word ; but the portion of the 
speech to which I direct your attention is the suggestion which this man appears to be 
in the habit of making whenever we find him saying anything — the suggestion of 
“ giving a dose of his medicine,” and the statement that he only administered it in 
doses which people were able to bear. He said, “ if any persons were renegade enough 
“ to work for landlords they were as bad as any botheen boys, and that some people in 
“ Woodford were supplying goods to people they ought not to supply.” Father Egan 
also spoke, but we have no evidence of what he said. I pass by, as I have already 
referred to it, the murder of Finlay, the bailiff ; the jeering and hooting of his widow; 
and I also pass by the conversations with Father Coen and Father Egan when they 
were appealed to by the authorities to assist in procuring a coffin to bury the body of 
that unfortunate man. >No assistance was given. A coffin was ultimately procured 
by the police, not in Woodford, but in Loughrea. Food for Mrs. Finlay, when her 
husband’s dead body was lying unburied, was brought by Courcey secretly at night 
from a private person in the town. The grave was dug by the police, and though 
Father Callery, a noble curate, careless of what the populace might think, was there 
to discharge his solemn duty at the burial of the dead, he appears to have been the 
only person present other than the police. The funeral is proved by Constable M‘Donagh 
to have been hooted when passing Kylebrack on its way to the graveyard. There were 
groans for “ Balaclava,” and cries, “ Look at the devil’s coffin ; well may he wear it,” 
and the funeral party on its return was greeted in the same way. Sir Henry Burke’s 
boy went with a load of turf to Mrs. Finlay, and was groaned. Mr. Lewis himself was 
obliged to lead a cart which brought her a load of timber, and shortly after the murder 
Lewis’s caretakers and woodrangers resigned. We will pass rapidly on from April, 
1886, when the house of Conroy, who had, it appears, worked for Sir Henry Burke, 
was, with his living goats and pigs, burned to the ground, and we come to the history 
of Edward Whelan’s father, who appears 'to have died in December, 1886, but who was 
unwell from the month of May previously. Gentlemen, in reference to this I say 
nothing of the conduct of Father Coen, although I think it is unfortunate that he 
was not called to give his recollection and the reasons he assigned for not having Mass 
in the house of this man, who was on his deathbed at the time. Still it must be 
remembered that evidence was given by Father Ridgeway that, except with the permission 
of the Bishop, Mass cannot now be celebrated in any private house. I, however, pass 
by this. I prefer making as little reference as I can to these matters connected with 
Catholic clergymen in cases where they have not had the opportunity of explaining 
their conduct ; and I come to other matters bearing much more clearly on the case, and 
worthy of all consideration from you. Edward Whelan was caretaker to Lord Clanricarde. 
He had been boycotted as early as May, 1886. That boycotting continued as late as 
the 23rd October, 1887, if not to the present time. He was under police protection from 
May, 1886. In December his father dies. His body is taken out for burial at five in 
the December morning, and for one month his son, assisted by the police, kept watch 
•by his father’s grave. You may guess the reason of that. You yourselves may divine 
the reason which had made this man so obnoxious to the neighbourhood. He was 
connected with Lord Clanricarde —whether the dead man was himself the bailiff, or 
whether his son was the bailiff, does not very clearly appear ; but he was connected 
with Lord Clanricarde, and the result of that connexion you may read between the lines 
of the evidence. This Whelan was groaned at Cloncoe chapel ; in August, 1886, his 
hay had been overthrown ; he had been refused goods both at Carey’s, in Woodford, 
and at Burke’s, in Portumna. We had a good deal of cross-examination to ascertain 
whether, after having been refused goods by these persons, he thought it necessary to 
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resume his offers of purchase, as if the suggestion -were that no one in the neighbourhood 
would know the effect of a decree of boycotting having been issued against a person 
who was obnoxious to the League. I pass on to August, 1886, and I come again to 
these wretched Saunders’ Fort evictions. From the 19th, and thence from time to 
time, until the 27th of August, there was an absolute siege at Saunders’ Fort ; two 
hundred police, numbers of military, military weapons and battering rams, and a shelter 
that the classical lore of the Attorney- General likened to the Roman testudo. There, 
gentlemen, as if they were in an enemy’s country, you have for upwards of an entire 
week the forces of the Crown trying to enforce the law under which you, and I, and 
all of us, have our liberties. They are met by that misguided crowd. Ultimately , one 
post is taken, and then another. If I read to you the evidence which I have upon my 
notes of that week in reference to these "Woodford evictions, it would be the evidence 
of acts of war from day to day — of bridges broken down, of trees cut down and thrown 
across the roads to prevent the approach of the attacking forces ; but, ultimately, 
gentlemen, of course the forces of the Crown were successful, and on the 27 th of 
August, the last of these four unfortunate evictions of Lord Clanricarde’s was accom- 
plished, and henceforth, gentlemen, you will find that, whenever there is evidence of 
an appeal to the passions of the people, excited mobs are encouraged to imitate the 
conduct of the defenders of Saunders’ Fort. I pass over all that, gentlemen, because 
you remember the evidence which has been given, and a general view of it is sufficient 
without going into detail, and I come down to a period more germane to our consideration 
here — I mean the meeting of the 17th October, 1886, which was held at Woodford, 
and which was the occasion upon which the Plan of Campaign was inaugurated. Up 
to this, gentlemen, I have referred you to instances of boycotting ; to occasions on which 
unfortunate tenants were encouraged to resist the execution of the writs and decrees, 
but this Plan of Campaign is a more subtle contrivance, and unquestionably was devised 
by some master mind. I have been asked by the Counsel for the Crown to give you 
some direction in point of law as to the legality or the illegality of this device, and of 
course, gentlemen, it is my duty to do so. As I understand it, its object is that the 
tenants on each estate shall assemble, and themselves determine what, in their opinion, 
is the fair rent that they should pay ; that the moment that that is determined no tenant 
is to have any option in reference to the payment of a larger sum. He must pay that 
sum only, and no larger sum, and, if the smaller sum is refused by the landlord, the 
tenants, as a body, are to place the amounts which they would have paid to their land- 
lords, had they been accepted, in the hands of secret trustees, who are to apply those 
sums, not for the benefit of the landlord, but for that of the tenants upon the estate 
who are to be evicted. I have before me a print of a publication in United Ireland, 
upon the 23rd of October, 1886, and I find some passages which show, I think — it is a 
thing for you to determine as a matter of fact — but which would appear to me to show 
that it was intended that the arrangement of the majority of the tenants, once the Plan 
of Campaign was adopted on an estate, should be coercive upon all the other tenants, 
even those who had not agreed to it : — 

“ Everyone present should pledge himself to abide by the decision of the majority ; to 
“ hold no communication with the landlord or any of his agents except in presence of the 
“ body of the tenantry ; to accept no settlement for himself which is not given to every 
“ tenant on the estate.” Then comes the heading — “ Should any tenant be excepted ? ” — 
and a passage follows, which has been relied on to show that something in the nature 
of coercion was intended : — “The question is likely to be raised as to large holders. It 
should be remembered, however, that the large tenant plays for high stakes.” That is, 
the amount of the reduction of their rents would be more than in the case of smaller 
tenants. “ And there is no reason why he should not throw in his lot with the rest.” — 
That is, there is no reason why he should be excepted. 

“ Holders of town parks who are shopkeepers have a stronger claim to exemption, for 
a judgment against them may mean ruin. But no case for exemption arises at this 
stage until it be known how the landlord will proceed. In any published report of the 
meeting the names of the committee should not be given.” 

Well, gentlemen, it proceeds to deal with the landlord’s remedies, and it says 
tha t • 

“ As the sheriff may seize cattle if he find them on the farm, or he may seize and sell 
the tenant’s interest in the farm, a tenant who has his min d made up for the fight will 
have -his cattle turned into money before the judgment comes on. Every tenant who 
neglects to dispose of them is preparing himself to accept the landlord’s, terms, for 
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he will not wish to see the Emergency men profit by taking his cattle at some 
nominal price.” 

And then, gentlemen, in reference to the farm which is sought to be sold under a 
writ, a suggestion is made — 

“ If a man has a very valuable interest in his farm he can place it beyond the 
sheriffs power by mortgaging it to someone to whom he owes money. A mortgage 
effected thus, for a bond fide debt or consideration, bars the sheriffs power of 
conveyance,” 

There is then, under the heading “ Public Sympathy,” this passage : — 

“ The fullest publicity should be given to evictions, and every effort made to enlist 
public sympathy. That the farms thus unjustly evicted will be left severely alone ; 
but the man who tries boycotting for a personal purpose is a worse enemy than the 
evicting landlord, and should be expelled from any branch of the League or combina- 
tion of tenants.” 

It is a question, gentlemen, whether the meaning of that is not, that those who take 
farms that have been “ unjustly evicted” should be shunned, but that the man who 
tries boycotting for any purpose other than that — i.e., for a personal purpose, as distinct 
from the purpose of this combination, is an enemy to his country. That, however, is 
for you, and not for me. The plan goes on : — 

“ No landlord should get one penny rent anywhere, or on any part of his estate, 
wherever situated, so long as he has one tenant unjustly evicted. This policy strikes 
not alone at the landlords, but the whole ungodly crew of agents, attorneys, and 
bumbailiffs.” 

Gentlemen, in answer to the application which has been made to me on the part of 
the defendant, it is my duty to tell you that in my opinion a combination for the pur- 
pose of carrying out what is called in that paper the “ Plan of Campaign,” as explained 
by the speeches to which I shall hereafter call your attention, is essentially an illegal 
association ; that any meeting for the purpose of promoting it is in law an illegal 
assembly ; that the Crown, or any magistrate, has the power to disperse any meeting 
called for that purpose ; and that when a magistrate has notice of such a meeting 
it is his duty to do all that in him lies to prevent, or, if necessary, to disperse it. I 
have heard, gentlemen, as I have already said, with surprise, the assertion that to the 
present time there has been no legal decision as to the legality of the Plan of Campaign. 
Let that not be said for the future. If you find a verdict in this case every word that 
I say (which is being taken down by the shorthand writer), will be before the Court of 
Exchequer, and can be brought before the Court of Appeal, and from it to the House of 
Lords, and by my present direction to you, I leave open for the determination of the 
highest court in the realm whether I am, or am not, right in my view of the law. For 
that purpose I state now deliberately and without any reservation, that the Plan of 
Campaign, as developed in this document of the 23rd October, and as explained by the 
speeches at the meeting of the 17th October, and at the Kylebeg meeting to which I 
shall afterwards call your attention, is in its essence against the spirit of personal, 
liberty, is against the doctrine which I have stated to you at such length from The Qu,een 
v. Druitt , and is against the law of this realm, and that anyone taking part in it, aiding it, 
promoting it, calling a meeting for the purpose of supporting it, is guilty of an offence 
for which he may be made criminally responsible. I giro you that direction in point 
of law, and upon that direction you are bound to act. Now, gentlemen, to come very 
shortly to the speeches at the meeting when this new Plan was inaugurated. I begin, 
gentlemen, with Mr. Dillon’s speech, and I do so to show you as shortly as I can how 
he explains this new project. He refers, gentlemen, in the first place, to the policy — 
the new policy — which had been inaugurated some few years previously, and he contrasts 
the result of that policy with the effect of what had been theretofore done in Ireland. 
“ What has been the result ? Why, the result has been, that to-day, after five years of 
“ struggle, we see all over Ireland farms from which the rightful owners have been cast 
“ out on the road side, and which in the past would have been instantly set to other men ; 
“ but to-day those farms are as if they lay under a curse ; no man has the courage to put 
“ his foot on them (cheers).” That, gentlemen, is one of the results of the new policy, 
and that policy Mr. Dillon claims as Ins own. He proceeds — “ Our policy, has doomed 
“ many a farm to be idle, which in the past would have been cultivated; but I say that 
“ I have the most absolute conviction that wherever there is an empty farm it is a 
“ blessing to the tenant farmers of Ireland ; and whenever in the neighbourhood of a 
*• landlord or agent who is minded to eviot his tenants there are one, two, or three farms 
“ from which tenants have been evicted lying idle, then I say you will deal with the 
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“ agents and landlords a great deal better, because he knows that, if he puts you out, 

“ he can get no rent at all, and no man to take the farm, and that it will be better for 
“ him to get something from you than nothing from anybody.” 

Does that mean that if any person dares to take a farm he will be subjected to 
boycotting, to social excommunication ? Is it that, if a person be evicted, the farm 
must remain vacant ? If it be, that cannot be effected by mere advice ; it must be the 
result of command, and stem command, and you will have to consider hereafter how 
Mr. Dillon intended to enforce that which he saw could be enforced only by the stem 
command of a leader. 

He then takes two cases — first, “the case of an estate where the tenants are 
courageous.” He advises the tenants of such estates to meet together, and decide what 
is a reasonable and fair reduction to ask for, and when the reduced sum has been offered 
to the landlord, if he refuses to receive it, then, he says. “ there is but one course open 
“ to them. To pay a proportion of the rent which you have offered to the landlords 
“ into the hands of two or three men whom you can trust. That must be done 
“ privately, and you must not inform the public where the money is placed. Then 
“ every man that is evicted can get an allowance from that, as long as he is out ; and, 
“ believe me, when the landlord sees this, he won’t go very far. What has ruined the 
“ agitation in some places in Ireland is this — the people went in for half the battle. 
“ They stood out, and then they paid, when writs were served. Thus the landlord is 
“ encouraged to wait on, but if you mean to fight really you must put tho monoy aside, 
“ for two reasons : first, you want money to support the men who are hit first ; 
“ secondly, you want to prevent traitors going behind your back. If you want to 
“ deal with a traitor you must get his money under lock and key ; and then, if you 
“ find that he goes behind your back and pays his rent, close on his money, and 
“ use it for the organization. I have always opposed outrage, but this is a legal plan 
“ and brings no person under the law. If you make a man lodge his rent, if you find 
“ that he is acting the traitor, you can close on his money, and he can make nothing 
“ about it. Now, I say, that is the policy we recommend to the men who have courage 
“ and are determined.” 

He then proceeds to the second class of estates, which he describes as — 

“ Those where the iron has entered too deeply into the souls of the tenants, and we 
cannot get them to adopt that policy, then there is no salvation for them, except to fall 
back on the policy of allowing every farm from which a man has been evicted to be idle 
for ever.” 

Gentlemen, you must ask yourselves why should they be idle for ever ? Was it in 
consequence of any action of each individual evicted tenant? Could such action 
accomplish such a result ? — or was it that the adoption on an estate of this Plan of 
Campaign was the going forth of the decree of the great Dictator of this organization, 
a decree which was to be enforced by all the powers which that organization was in 
the habit of using, that evicted farms on that estate should be forced to lie idle for 
ever ? 

The real speech at this meeting was that of Mr. William O’Brien — 

“ We are all proud,” he says, “ of Father Fahy, and we are all proud of Saunders’ 
Fort.” 

Gentlemen, having regard to the law which I have laid down for your guidance, was 
that preaching peace, or was it directly encouraging the people to break the law ? He 
proceeds — “ I believe there is not an Irish home in the far west of America, I believe 
“ there is not a log hut in the remotest forest in Canada, where there would not be a 
“ cead mille jailthe for the men and women who held Saunders’ Fort against the 
“ Emergency men.” “We have always denounced outrages, but I for one came here 
“ to-day to declare that I think it no outrage for an Irish tenant farmer to defend his 
“ home against robbers, and I for one will never utter a word in denunciation of the 
“ gallant men who did it.” “ I have no hesitation in saying that whether we have a 
“ Tory Government, or a Liberal Government, with coercion or without coercion, the 
“ landlords are helpless this winter, because, if a farm is evicted, no man except a 
“ desperado will take it.” Why, gentlemen, should none except a desperado take it, 
unless pressure was put upon those who otherwise would be inclined to do so, by 
boycotting, and other means congenial to the organization ? Mr. O’Brien proceeds — 
“ You can afford to bide your time, certain that no man will ever take your farm, 
“ knowing well that if he does he will never spend a contented hour, never expect a 
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“ pleasant night’s sleep, until he gives it up, and until the evicted tenant is reinstated 
“ once more.” 

These, gentlemen, are some of the speeches delivered on the 17th October, and now 
I pass on to two days later, to the 19th October, when there was a meeting at 
Cahercon. One of the speakers there was Francis Tully — He said, “ Cut off their 
“ supplies, cut off the tools of landlordism. Have none of them running behind backs 
“ to that blind Lewis. I would give them a dose of my medicine pills as hard as ever 
“ they got in their life.” 

Martin Egan, although President of another branch, is also present, and he is proved 
to have said — “If necessary, they should use it” (the “ Doctor’s ” medicine), “and 
“ make their power felt.” Gentlemen, the next day to which I shall refer is the 
21st November, when a meeting was held at Kylebeg, about nine miles from Woodford. 
Speeches were made on that occasion from three of which I shall read some short 
passages, viz., those of Mr. Sheehy, m.p., Mr. Lynam, and Mr. Francis Tully. Mr. 
Sheehy said, “What are the people of Kilmore doing? What are the people of 
“ Tenagh doing ? What are the people of Leitrim, Loughrea, and Portumna doing, 
“ that this man is amongst them, keeping up this grabbing before their eyes for the 
“ last five years ? ” 

I have read these words to show Mr. Sheehy’s idea of the extent of this organiza- 
tion. We are dealing here with the state of things in Woodford only, but it is sworn 
by the Distict Magistrate, in a deposition given in evidence by the Plaintiff, that the 
organization in Loughrea, Portumna, and other places was worked from Woodford. 
Mr. Sheehy himself had given the reason a few sentences previously — “ I say the 
“ reason is, you have not made it hot enough for him ” (that is, for the landgrabber). 
“ It shows that there is not a proper spirit amongst yOu, or he would not have held 
“ this place so long.” 

What does that mean ? Does it mean that he has not been boycotted? Does it 
mean that the boycotting has not been close enough, or, worse than all, does it mean 
that, if the man has been sufficiently resolute to hold out against partial or total boy- 
cotting, then the “ pills ” of Mr. Tully should be at last resorted to ? He then proceeds 
to show how he should be dealt with : — 

“ You have only to avoid him in every way, to have no transactions with him. Tell 
everybody who he is. Describe him so that he may be known to every man, woman, 
and child. Give a proper description of him to every man you meet that does not 
know him ; the colour of his hair, length of his nose, whether he has long ears like a 
donkey or not; tell them what kind of clothes he wears, what kind of a coat he has ; 
let him be so described to every man, woman, and child, that no person can fail 
to recognise the creature as he walks through the street.” 

Gentlemen, do or do not these words hold up to social excommunication the person 
referred to? Would, or would not, the result of these words, if acted upon, be that 
throughout the length and breadth of the district, whenever this landgrabber was 
expected, he would come like Cain with a mark upon his brow, and with everyone 
forewarned not to hold communication with him, under pain of themselves being placed 
under the ban of the Association. 

Mr. Sheehy proceeds — “ There are a good many who pretend that they don’t know 
“ to whom they are talking.” “ I want you to put your foot down in such a way that 
“ he or his brother, or any friends who shelter him — in fact, to draw a line around 
“ these men — so that the people will stand away from him. If the people act in this 
“ way there is not a shopkeeper in Portumna, Tynagh, Woodford, or Loughrea, would 
“ sell him as much as a ha’portli of snuff, and the ugliest woman in all Tipperary 
“ would not marry him.” 

Gentlemen, one matter in reference to Mr. Sheehy is, that there is very little difficulty 
in understanding what he says. He goes on to describe the Plan of Campaign : — 
“ When we have agreed what would be a fair rent to pay, and when we have offered 
“ that rent to the landlords, if they refuse it, we should follow the Plan laid down in 
** United Ireland. I am proud to see in Galway already, on the great Clanricarde 
“ property, the tenants standing together shoulder to shoulder like soldiers, marching 
“ in and offering the agent, offering Mr. Frank Joyce, a certain rent,” “ and when ho 
“ refused they went manfully and paid their rents to the Estate Committee.” 

I had these words, gentlemen, in my mind last night when The MacDermot told you 
that there was no evidence that the Plan of Campaign had been adopted on any one of 
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these estates, and you mil find other passages to the same effect. Mr. Sheehy proceeds 
to refer to the resistance to the administration of the law — “ Can they evict a whole 
“ country sido ? They cannot. The siege of Woodford showed them that (cheers for 
“ Woodford), and I would like to see you act as Woodford acted. It is by following 
“ the actions of the brave men of Woodford, not merely by applauding them, but by 
“ acting as they acted, that you will prove yourselves brave men and worthy to 
44 applaud them.” Those are the only portions of Mr. Sheehy’s speech with which I 
need trouble you. Another speaker was Mr. Lynam. He said : — “ He was talking to 
“ an Englishman who says the Irish were not in earnest. I have it on good authority 
“ that one of the Radical leaders of England says that the Irish people are not in 
“ earnest, that they are too quiet, and that if you, the Irish people, show the people of 
“ England that you are in earnest, we will show you what back we will give you. If 

you kick, we will kick, too. I ask you, under the shadow of the hills of Woodford, 
“ promise me here to-day as men that you will join the movement and fall in with the 
“ Plan of Campaign laid down by United Ireland,, on Dunsan die’s as well as Clanricarde’s 
“ estate.” 

The last of the speeches, made on this occasion, which I have referred to, is that 
made by Francis Tully. 

I observe that he states that it is his farewell speech to the people of Woodford for 
a time, and he leaves them his parting legacy in the words I shall read to you — 
44 However, I am glad to see such an assembly before me. I hope that some other 
“ professional men will take up the position which I hold, and continue to administer 
44 the medicine during my absence, and I tell you honestly it is not for a certain class 
“ only that I use medicine at all. It is not for you, because you don’t require any of 
44 it, but I use it for landgrabbers and for the tools of landlordism, and for those who 
“ support landgrabbers. Now, with reference to the grabber who holds this farm 
“ which belongs to the Widow Dempsey, he used to have Peelers around him, and 
“ I was quite astonished to find that the police had left him. What has he for his 
“ protection now ? He has two dogs. Well, I hope and trust that I will be in a 
“ position to say from this platform, when it will be erected again to reinstate the 
“ widow and orphans, I hope to be able to say that these two dogs bit him on the 
“ roadside.” J do not understand the innuendo , perhaps you may. 44 Now, fellow- 
44 countrymen, we professional men are all very good in our way, but what is the use 
44 of a dozen professional men another way. I hope you will have another Saunders’ 
“ Fort, and when the police and the red fellows come, it may be they will get hotter 
44 medicine than they did before. You will find my office there at Woodford and you 
“ will find plenty of medicine for all classes of your enemies, and you will be directed 
“ how to use it.” 

Gentlemen, if an indictment were framed against Mr. Tully for these words, as an 
incitement to assassination, no judge could withhold the case from the juiy ; and he is 
one of those who tookpart in the midnight meeting of the 15th October, and of those 
who were present at Woodford upon the 23rd October. 

This was on the 21st November. Upon the next day, the 22nd, Cassells, one of the 
parties sent to escort Tully to Galway Jail, was struck by stone and knocked down. 
On the 10th December, John Roche says, at a public meeting at Woodford — 44 We 
44 have a tyrant to crush to-day. Throttle him, and don’t let him go till you have 
44 knocked the glass eye out of his head.” On the 9th January we have the conversa- 
tion proved by Mr. Burke, the magistrate, to have taken place between him and Father 
Egan. I have no intention of suggesting that Father Egan believed that he was doing 
wrong on that occasion, but certainly to one who has experience, like me, of the 
administration of justice, it i3 something new that a person, interested in a man who 
is about to be tried, should suggest to a magistrate, who can sit as one of his judges, 
that the oaso was one in which it is impossible to secure a conviction. But, whatever 
may have been his belief, he is proved by Mr. Burke to have said very emphatically 
that the people expected him (Mr. Burke) to attend. Mr. Burke, all honour to him, 
declined to attend after such a threat had been made. Had he acted otherwise he 
would have been unworthy of his position as a magistrate, and he says that 44 from that 

44 week out I was boycotted.” Well, we go on to the next month — February, 1887 

there is a meeting at Woodford. We know none of the particulars of it, but we know 
that some of the trees of Mr. Lewis were cut down and put across the road to prevent 
the police from passing, and upon the 27th of March, a second of those dreadful 
boycotting notices was published 
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“ Boycott Marble Hill. Sir Henry Burke is a tyrant, and will not settle with his 
tenants. Men of Galway, make him feel your power. His servants and workmen, 
cease working for him until he settles with his tenants. If you refuse to do so, you 
will suffer, and your names will be spread broadcast as traitors to the cause.” 

And they prostitute the name of Ireland by printing at the foot of that notice « God 
save Ireland.” I say, “ God save Ireland from such men.” It is in the month of 
March that this notice is found, and in the same month a meeting is held of the Branch 
of the National League at Ballinakill, at which that remarkably outspoken gentlemen, 
Mr. Martin Egan, presided, and, addressing the meeting, says — 

“ You can make them feel the force of your public opinion. Now. with regard to 
the grass farms, the sale of which is coming off in May, the committee have decided 
that they will not be taken until the rent question is settled.” 

Delicious coolness ! We are in the habit in these law-abiding portions of Ireland of 
supposing that whether a particular person will or will not take a particular farm is a 
matter which deponds upon his own will and that of the landlord — that it is a question of 
terms between them. But that is not the view of Mr. Martin Egan. He is one of “ the 
committee,” and “ the committee have decided that the grass farms will not be taken 
“ until the rent question is settled.” It "will be for you, gentlemen, to say whether 
the real meaning of these words is or is not that the committee have decreed that no 
person shall be allowed to take those farms, and that the law of the League, and the 
boycotting of the League, will be put in action against any person who resists that 
decree. He proceeds — “ Any persons occupying or paying rent for these farms are 
“ supplying and enabling Sir Henry Burke to carry on the war againBt you. Martin 
“ Denvir is mean enough to work for Lewis of Ballinagar.” Hands are held up, and 
the President announces the decision of the meeting. “ I declare him expelled ; and 
“ if there are true men in this parish or in the country they would make this man feel 
“ his position.” And then follow these horrible words : — “ And this would be kept in 
“ store for his children after him, for he had a long family.” 

On 27th March, 1887, there was another meeting of the National League. I shall 
not weary you by stating it in detail, but several people came forward and expressed 
their determination not to work for Sir H. Burke. Some traits of human nature 
characterized one or two of them. One said if he were paid what he had lost he would 
not work for him. Another of them begged, as his wages were about becoming due, 
to be allowed to wait until he had received them. That request was taken into 
consideration, and was graciously acceded to by the National League. 

Again, in April, 1887, Mr. Lewis’s woods and mountains were burned, and a quantity 
of his trees were cut down without his consent and carried away. What matters it to 
us whether the value of those trees is 20 i., or 100Z., or 18s. ? What have we to do 
with the consideration whether these were matters within the 135th section of the 
Grand Jury Act, so as to enable compensation to be given ? What we are looking to is 
the spirit of the people at that time living in Woodford ; and surely the inference to 
be drawn from the burning of woods and mountains, and the carrying away of trees, 
is the same whether in law compensation for such acts can or cannot be recovered from 
the county. 

On the 5th June another meeting was held of the Ballinakill branch of tho League. 
Mr. Martin Egan again presided. He said — 

“We have a case of serious importance — the sale of Mrs. Kavanagh’s farm by 
“ Lewis, of Ballinagar, a few weeks ago. The sale did not go on ; and he believed 
“ she had paid her rent.” Observe the tremendous crime of which this woman is 
alleged to have been guilty. He believed that she had paid her rent. Mr. Egan 
proceeds, “ They sent two members of the committee to her for an explanation. 
“ The only one she gave was that the farm was mortgaged.” 

That is, she denies that she had paid her rent, and accounted for the cessation of her 
landlord’s proceedings against her by the statement that the farm was so circumstanced 
that the landlord could not have sold it. Still, she was suspected of having paid the 
rent, and of concealing the fact from the League, and accordingly Mr. Martin Egan 
“ condemned her action in the strongest manner, or anyone who would go behind the 
“ backs of their neighbours and pay their rent.” Oh, that fearful crime in Woodford, 
of paying rent ! — a crime that never can be forgiven by Mr. Martin Egan, the president 
of this branch of the League. Hs proceeds — 

“ The Tory Government will find it no easy task to evict them all. There were 
“ hundreds of an army at Bodyke, and all they could evict was two families a day. 
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“ He read of Davitt at Bodyke. It was for the young men of the district to act on 
“ Davitt’s advice — ‘If they had evictions they would get something stronger than 
“ tails. ’ ” Language is lost in trying to explain away such passages as this. 
Laurence Egan on the same day says: — “ He heard a good deal about people saying 
“ they would pay their rents only for fear. It was time these people would take one 
“ side or the other, and if there was any outrages, or likely to be any, it was on such 
“ people they would fall.” 

Prophetic Mr. Laurence Egan ! This was on the 5th June, and two days afterwards 
— on the 7th June, 1887 — you have the account given by Constables Dowler and 
J. Kelly, one word of which I shall not repeat, of the scenes at Bodyke with 200 police, 
100 military, and three resident magistrates. You have evidence that the houses were 
barricaded ; that some boiling stuff was thrown upon the police ; that when thrown by 
one of the bailiffs on the ground it appeared to boil, and there was some evidence that 
the back of one of their coats was burned by it as if it were vitriol. On the 19th of 
June another meeting of the Ballinakill branch of the League was held. Mr. Martin 
Egan was again in the chair. He said — “ He had heard that some of their members 
“ had done Avork that was never done before. He hoped they would be marked and 
“ made to hear it with both their ears. A short time ago it would take 200 or 300 
“ of the Royal Irish Constabulary to protect a man serving a writ ; and the spirit of 
“ the people of Ballinakill would have left them when writs came to be served in their 
“ midst and without being condemned.” 

What was the reason that it was unnecessary now to have that large protection that 
formerly was necessary ? Finlay was murdered two or three months after he had served 
writs. No similar casualty appears to have occurred at the service of the writs in June, 
1887, and in what I have read you have a graphic sketch of the opinion of Mr. Egan as 
to the change of circumstances. 

Then, on the 10th July, 1887, there was a meeting of the National League at Knockagh- 
dromore, near Marble Hill. Laurence Egan was in the chair. A resolution was passed. 
It is No. 3. — “ That we record our fixed determination to struggle on with the aid of 
“ the Plan of Campaign against Coercion. The Plan is strong and ■will stand by them.” 
He proceeds — 

“We expect the men of this parish will build houses for the evicted tenants. We 
“ expect the matter will be taken up to-day. Anyone found absent will meet with the 
“ reprobation he deserves. Everybody will know who to condemn. I do not think 
“ there Avill be many black sheep.” Probably, you will think there would not bo 
many black sheep ; but whether they went of their own accord would be a matter 
deserving careful consideration in a case in which that question became material. 
On the 24th July Mr. Martin Egan said — “ He hoped all the tenants on the estate of 
“ Lewis of Ballinakill would stand by the Plan of Campaign and keep the money in 
“ their pockets.” That shows the efforts which were being made to induce the tenants 
on the estate of Mr. Lewis to adopt the Plan of Campaign, as it had been adopted on 
the estate of the Marquis of Clanricarde ; and as efforts were made to establish it on 
the estate of Sir H. Burke. 

On 14th August, 1887, another meeting is held — Martin Egan in the chair. He 
said — 

“ Show these men that you will not associate Avith them — that you -will not speak 
to them— work for them— or have anything to do Avith. them. Let them associate 
■with themselves — it is an old maxim of the law as well as one of the rules of the 
Association. Lewis has all preparations for evictions made. You may have them 
sooner than you expect. Let you be all ready at first stroke of the bell or sound of 
horn ; let every one who has a horn sound it, or inform his neighbours in some way. 
You all know of Saunders’ Fort and Bodyke.” 

Gentlemen, it Avill be for you to say whether the meaning of that was that notice of 
an intended eviction should be given one Avay or the other, by the horn, by the torch, 
as it has been carried through the Highlands, by fires lighted upon the mountain tops, 
as news has been conveyed in a few minutes to all parts of the country. It will be for 
you to say whether that Avas the object, and whether the intention was, that if these 
evictions took place there was to be another Saunders’ Port and another Bodyke. Yet 
The MacDermot said, in reference to this very period, that these people of Woodford 
had been taught a dreadful lesson by the sentences passed at the Assizes of 1886 upon 
those who were charged with resisting the execution of decrees ; that those lessons were 
still remembered by them ; that they had yielded to the lessons which had been taught 
them, and peace had been restored. 
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Unfortunately, gentlemen, this conduct of August, 1887, coupled with what was 
done at Bodyke on the 7th June, which in its turn was repeated at Fahy’s on the 
20th of October, I fear prevents us from drawing any such inference as to an improving 
state of Woodford as that which the too sanguine counsel suggested to you. However 
gentlemen, that is for you and not for me. I have called your attention to the evidence! 
Having done so I have done my duty, and I have no desire to pronounce any opinion 
on the subject. 

We next have it proved by Mr. Lewis that in August, 1887, the crops of some of 
his evicted tenants were carried away, that the fences of evicted farms, to the houses 
on which the tenants had been let back as caretakers, were levelled so as to let the 
tenants’ cattle on the lands. On the 11th September, 1887, another meeting was held 
at Ballinakill. I do not intend to weary you by calling your attention to what was 
said there. It is of importance only to show that the organization was still in full 
force. On the following day, the 12th of September, 1887, there was a meeting at 
Woodford, at which the Rev. Father Roche is proved to have said — “Our enemies are 
“ never afraid of the voice and pen, but whenever it is at work, there is something else 
“ behind it.” 

Gentlemen of the Jury, there was an eviction at Clondagoff — you will remember that 
there were fortifications in the castle — the door was barricaded — trees were planted 
behind it — and the steps were blocked up with stones and stumps of trees, so that they 
could not be ascended. But there was a rope by which access was obtained to the top 
of the castle, and the adventurous policemen who managed to ascend by it found upon 
the top the preparations of the intended defenders, which consisted of turf and a 
kettle. 

Gentlemen, we will have no record in the annals of Ireland of the siege of the Castle 
of Clondagoff, and why ? Because it was in the month of September, when the sun 
rises a little before six o’clock, and the person in the command of the besieging party 
took his troop3 by the lake or river (I am not quite clear by which) at four in the 
morning, and arrived at the scene of war in sufficient time to act at the first moment 
the law allowed — viz., when the sun had risen. The result was that Clondagoff was 
besieged and taken when its defenders were absent. 

I have now reached the 17th September. Other evictions were then in contem- 
plation. It has been proved by Mr. Redington, the sheriff, that he had in his hands 
fourteen writs, that four of them were executed by him, and that ten remained in his 
possession for the purpose of being executed. There had been some evictions prior to 
Mr. Blunt arriving on the 15th October ; and now, gentlemen, when you have the 
entire history of those eighteen months before you, you will be in a position to appreciate 
what Mr. Blunt, when present in his innocence during the speeches delivered by 
Mr. O’Brien and others at the midnight meeting, could not appreciate. You can now 
understand the language of Kelly when he praised the young ladies of Bodyke, and of 
Mr. O’Brien when he referred to Saunders’ Fort. You will have to consider what would 
be the probable effect upon the surrounding districts of lending to the organization 
which continued to exist in fact, though it had been suppressed in law by the 
proclamation under the Grimes Act, the assistance and aid which would be derived 
by that association from the meeting at which Mr. Blunt and the English gentlemen by 
whom he was accompanied were to speak. Tully was there, Roche was there, Mathew 
Egan and Laurence Egan were there — I do not intend to trouble you by referring to 
all the names — but there were there a number of the master spirits of the League. 
Were their objects unchanged? Had they abandoned the Flan of Campaign? Had 
•they ceased to intend to interfere with the freedom of action of tenants who wished to 
pay their rents? Had the spirit which dictated the language used in reference to 
Mrs. Kavanagh and other tenants ceased to actuate them ? Does or does not the same 
spirit run through the entire of the meetings I have referred to, which extend from 
September, 1885, to September, 1887 ? Was there or was there not in October, 1887, a 
spirit of resistance to the law, a determination to force on tenants the will of the 
National League, to force landlords against their own will to come to certain 
terms ? Gentlemen, these are the circumstances under which took place the advent of 
Mr. Blunt, who did not, I believe, know one tithe or one-hundreth part of what we now 
know. He advised them to “ follow the advice of their leaders, Mr. O’Brien and 
Mr. Dillon.” Well, what had Mr. Dillon done ? He had advised them to follow the 
Plan of Campaign which, I have directed you as matter of law, is in its essence illegal. 
Mr. O’Brien had pressed the same advice upon them, and had referred to Bodyke and 
Saunders’ Fort as examples to be admired and to be acted upon. If nothing more than 
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this one sentence had been spoken by Mr. Blunt, it would have been for you to say 
whether it would or would not have been sufficient to . make his presence almost a 
danger in the country. Remember he was not Mr. Blunt alone, he was armed with the 
delegation of the powerful orgauization of the Home Rule Union of England. The 
names of some of the committee of that organization have been given in evidence. 
They include several peers and members of parliament. Such an organization in 
England would have, as it ought to have, a legitimate effect upon public opinion. But 
if Mr. Blunt, the representive of that Home Rule Union, comes to Woodford and tells 
the people to follow the advice of their leaders, Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Dillon, to obey, 
their advice in action and in principle — to obey it when they are told to curb their 
feelings and have patience — it will be for you to say whether or not there is involved in 
this, that he, speaking with all the authority of that English Home Rule Union, tells 
them that when their leaders desire them to advance they should implicitly obey them 
— that in telling them to follow the advice of Mr. O’Brien, he does not tell them to 
glory in and imitate Saunders’ Fort and Bodyke, to adopt and enforce, aid and promote 
the Plan of Campaign. 

Gentlemen, that appears to me to be substantially the case for the defendant here. 
The real defendant is not Mr. Byrne, but the Executive ; he acted under their command, 
and they rightly come forward to support him in proving the legality of that which 
they directed him to do. Gentlemen, the command of the Executive or their adoption 
of the action of Mr. Byrne cannot make that action either more legal or less legal. 
The Executive are as responsible to you for the legality of their acts as is Mr. Byrne, 
or as is the humblest constable who hears me addressing you ; but at the same time it 
was the duty of the Executive, when the intention to hold the meeting of the 23rd of 
October was brought under their consideration, to weigh the circumstances, to exercise 
their honest judgment upon them, and to act upon that judgment. If they acted 
erroneously, honesty of purpose will not justify them ; the final judgment rests with 
you, not with them. But when we are told that we live under laws by which liberty 
has been curtailed, I am tempted to ask, what greater proof can there be of the freedom 
under which we live, than the fact that here, in respect of an act done in a proclaimed 
district, which involved no greater sentence than two months’ imprisonment, you, 
gentlemen, are impanelled to pass judgment on the Executive in this country, on the 
Cabinet which guides the destinies of the Empire, and that the Constitution, which we 
are told by The MacDermot has almost ceased to exist, has made you the final judges 
between Mr. Blunt, on the one hand, and that Executive and the Cabinet of England, 
on the other. 

Gentlemen, whilst that continues to be the law I cannot believe that the English 
Constitution has ceased to exist in this country. I love, gentlemen, the English Con- 
stitution. I love the English Common Law. I have studied it for years — and anyone 
that has done so will find that the far greater part of it is reasonable and just ; I do 
not speak now of the Statute Law. A great lawyer, some centuries since, when con- 
trasting the Common Law with the Statute Law, compared the Statute Law to a tyrant 
who, when he is interfered with, destroys and annuls all, not only that which is illegal, 
but all connected with it, whilst he likens the Common Law to a nursing mother who 
does not interfere more than is necessary ; makes void only the part where the fault is, 
and preserves the rest. It is on the Common Law, not upon the Statute Law, that 
this case depends ; and the Common Law, rightly judging that the people are the most 
interested in the preservation of the public peace, leaves the ultimate determination of 
this important question, not with the Executive, but with the people, and you, 
gentlemen, in your jury box, you are the people, and you now will have to say, viewing 
the entire case as you have it before you, and for one moment putting Mr. Blunt out 
of the question, you will have to say whether, having regard to all the facts as they 
existed, this meeting was convened for a lawful or for an unlawful purpose. It would 
have been convened for an unlawful purpose if the natural and reasonable effect of 
bringing those men together would have been to promote the objects of the organization 
I have referred to, if you believe that such organization existed for the objects I have 
mentioned — if you believe that it would have had the effect of encouraging the Plan 
of Campaign or of encouraging organized resistance to the writs and decrees of Her 
Majesty’s Courts. In any of those events, although Mr. Blunt may have been wholly 
ignorant of the unlawful purpose, and therefore guiltless of aiding any illegal 
conspiracy, still, the' assembly itself would have been an illegal assembly, and the 
authorities would not only have had the right, but would have been bound to disperse 
it. Passing away from the question of intent, and coming to the result of the meeting 
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— if you consider that, though called for a lawful purpose, and not reasonably likely to 
have aided the Plan of Campaign or encouraged resistance to the law, the natural 
result of the meeting, in the opinion of firm and resolute men, such as those whom I 
have the honour to address, would be to cause a breach of the public peace, or to cause 
to the inhabitants of the district well grounded and reasonable terror and alarm, then 
at Common Law the meeting was illegal, irrespective of its object and intention. 
Gentlemen, I must tell you that in determining whether a meeting is likely to result in 
a breach of the peace, you are not entitled to say that your opponents are a small 
number, that they should be kept in a room, and not permitted to go forth unless 
protected by a sufficient force. You are not entitled to assume that those Emergency 
men would or ought to keep in doors during the meeting of 23rd October, and until 
the unruly spirit which that meeting was likely to evoke had disappeared. That is not 
the law. None of us are to be prevented from going about our ordinary business, or 
even from taking our walks, because a number of insubordinate and disorderly persons 
think proper to assemble in the neighbourhood. Neither the law of England nor the 
law of Ireland recognises any such restriction on liberty, and there have been 
convictions for riot in England when the proof of alarm was confined to one single 
person. You, gentlemen, have to consider the position of the fifteen or sixteen boycotted 
people in Woodford — the position of Mr. Lewis — of the Emergency men, of Whelan, 
and of the other persons whose names have been mentioned in the evidence. Weigh 
these matters as best you can, and answer the questions which I have written out for 
you, and your answers will determine the result of the action. 

The first is merely a formal one — (1.) “ Whether the Plaintiff resisted and obstructed 
“ the police in dispersing the meeting of 23rd of October 1887 ? ” The answer to it is 
entirely for you to say, but it appears to me that it is the Plaintiff’s own case that he 
did so. He says, “ I conceived that the meeting was a legal one, and because I thought 
“ it was a legal one, I did resist and obstruct the police in dispersing it.” If the meeting 
were a legal one he must succeed in this action ; but if he resisted and obstructed the 
police, you will then have to consider whether the meeting was legal or not ; and to 
determine this I shall leave to you six questions as to the objects of the meeting. 

(2.) Was the object of the meeting to incite tenants to agree not to pay rents, and 
thereby injure their landlords ? 

Or (3), to incite tenants and others to agree to resist the execution of writs and 
decrees ? 

Or (4), to incite persons to agree by threats and menaces — (a) to deter tenants from 
paying, and compel them, contrary to their own free will, not to pay their rents ; 
or (&) to deter all persons except the evicted tenants from taking evicted farms, and to 
coerce them to give up and quit the same ? 

(5.) Was there an agreement to incite tenants to refuse to pay and not to pay their 
rents, with intent to injure the landlords ? And, if so, was the said meeting held with 
intent to aid such agreement ? 

(6.) W as there an agreement (with intent to injure landlords) to incite tenants not 
to pay them their rents, and instead thereof to pay such rents or portions thereof to 
other persons ? And, if so, was the said meeting held to aid such agreement ? 

(7.) Was there an agreement to incite people to resist the due execution of writs and 
decrees ; and, if so, was the meeting held with the intent to aid such agreement ? 

You will observe, gentlemen, that in these questions I have not named Mr. Blunt. I 
do not in them ask you whether the intent in question was the Plaintiff ’s intent. I do 
not ask you whether the agreement, if there were one, was an agreement to which the 
Plaintiff was a party. 

I come now to some questions as to the probable result of the meeting : — 

(9.) Were the circumstances under which the meeting was held reasonably likely to 
produce danger to the peace and tranquillity of the neighbourhood r 1 

(10.) If so, could the public peace have been preserved otherwise than by dispersing 
the meeting ? 

I have added, at the request of the Attorney- General, these two further questions — 

(11.) Did the meeting excite alarm ? 

(12.) Was the meeting calculated to excite alarm and terror in the minds of any of 
Her Majesty's subjects ? 

Gentlemen, these questions, with the single undisputed matter (or that which I 
deem to be undisputed) of Mr. Blunt’s resistance, do not contain one word in reference 
to Mr. Blunt personally. Now, I shall put to you a question in which he is more 
interested than in all the others which have preceded it, because, if I rightly understand 
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Mr . Walker’s opening statement, and The MacDermot’s able reply, what actually took 
place at Woodford is deemed a slight matter to Mr. Blunt as compared with his 
personal character, and whether or not he was guilty of taking part in any illegal, 
designs. It is true that the illegality of the meeting, if you should come to the 
conclusion that it was illegal, will insure a verdict against Mr. Blunt, whether he 
personally had or had not an illegal intent, and I make no concealment from you that 
if you hold the meeting to be illegal, although Mr. Blunt did not know it to be so, 
there must be a verdict against him in this action. Still, as I have stated to you 
before, the form of the pleadings enables me (and the Plaintiff having appealed to this 
Court to have the question of his intent determined, I gladly avail myself of the 
power) to ask you this question — (8) “ Did the Plaintiff take part in the said meeting 
“ with all or any of the objects which have been mentioned in the preceding six 
“ questions ? ” If you are of opinion that he did not, then, although Mr. Blunt was 
technically guilty of a breach of the law, by the mild resistance he offered to the 
prevention or suppression of the meeting, still, in everything that an Englishman and 
a gentleman, a man of position and birth, can value, he is scatheless, and your verdict 
on that question, if in his favour, would establish that he was not upon that occasion a 
guilty party, in the true sense of the word. On that question you will have to consider 
the matter in a light wholly different from that in which I have been obliged at such 
length to dwell. Were I trying that question I should consider not what Mr. Blunt 
reasonably might know, or what we might suppose he ought to know, or that of which 
a jury, in a criminal case where his mouth was shut, might attribute to him the 
knowledge; I should judge him by the sworn testimony he has given in the box, by 
the evidence of Lady Anne Blunt, who has confirmed him, by the evidence of Mr. 
Rowlands — testimony which has not been contradicted. It may well be that the rosult 
of this trial may be nominally against, but in substance in favour of, Mr. Blunt, 
because, although you may hold by your verdict that the meeting was illegal, the 
answer which you may return to this eighth question may give that verdict another 
and a. higher significance. It may tell the magistrates who tried this case that a 
verdict of condemnation in a case of this description, after they had rejected the only 
evidence that properly bore upon the issue, was a verdict that cannot be deemed 
satisfactory. We have not before us the matters which were in evidence before that 
eminent lawyer and distinguished judge, the Recorder of Galway. We know not how 
much or how little of the matters proved at this trial was before him, but we know that 
Mr. Blunt's mouth was closed ; for, to my regret, there is not in the Crimes Act the 
clause which usually finds a place in every Act of modern legislation, that the person 
indicted can be examined as a witness on his own behalf. 

You have the whole case now before you in its naked entirety. I think you appreciate 
the distinction I have drawn between the illegality of the meeting, by reason of its 
object, its place, its time, and the persons who, though not those who nominally called 
it, should necessarily be present, and be looked upon by the populace as directing 
it — I think you appreciate the distinction between that and the personal implication of 
Mr. Blunt in the guilt of knowingly taking part in an illegal assembly. I can only 
say that if you are able to arrive at a verdict it will be a great pleasure to me, if I have 
the opportunity, to forward to the Executive in this country any conclusion you may 
arrive at on the 8th question, together with a strong personal recommendation on ray 
own part, that the view of the jury, whatever it may bo, in reference to the guilt of 
Mr. Blunt, shall be taken into consideration and acted npou by them. 

One word on the question of damages. In measuring damages in a case of this 
description you are not limited to the determination of the amount of inconvenience 
that has been suffered by the Plaintiff. There is a great constitutional principle at 
stake in the case, and the action is in substance brought against the Executive of the 
country to try that question of constitutional right ; and, while your damages ought not 
to be excessive, in such a case you are not under any obligation to measure your 
damages with a very niggard hand. 

The juiy having retired — 

Mr. Walker , q.c., said — I am quite sure, my lord, that question number eight which 
is more for the benefit of the Executive than Mr. Blunt — 

His Lordship. — No, 1 think it would be much for the benefit of Mr. Blunt to have 
that question answered by the jury. 

Mr. Wallcer. — Your lordship, I am afraid, could not by your recommendation influence 
the Executive. 

His Lordship. — I shall withdraw that question from the jury if you wish. 
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Mr. Walker said he would consult his learned friends who were with him on that. 
He hoped, however, that the jury clearly understood 'that although they mio-ht 
answer question number eight in favour of Mr. Blunt, yet, if they found any of the 
previous questions in favour of the Defendant, such a finding upon any one of them 
would determine the action against Mr. Blunt. He hoped the jury were under no 
mistake as to that. 

His Lordship >. — I have told them that distinctly, over and over again. If you have 
the slightest wish I shall strike out the question altogether. 

Mr. Wallecr having conferred with his colleagues, said — “ My lord, I have been 
“ speaking with The MacDermot, and we would ask you to withdraw the question from 
“ the jury.” 

His Lordship. — Very well ; my own opinion, as I already told the jury, is that it 
is immaterial to the result of the action. It was in ease of Mr. Blunt that I left it to 
the jury. 

The Attorney-General said he hoped his lordship would explain to the jury that the 
object of the meeting was to be gathered from its natural and probable result, having 
regard to all the circumstances. 

His Lordship. — I have said that to them already substantially. 

The Attorney-General. — You would not, my lord, put it in my words to the jury ? 

His Lordship. — Ho, I put it to them in substance, though not in your words. 

The jury were called out. 

His Lordship. — Gentlemen, the counsel for Mr. Blunt have asked me to withdraw 
from you the 8th question — that is “ whether the Plaintiff took part in the meeting with 
“ all or any of the. intents mentioned?” I have already stated to you that, in my 
opinion, that question was one which would have no effect on the result of the action, 
and that I put it to you merely for the purpose of obtaining from you your opinion as 
to the personal innocence or guilt of Mr. Blunt. His counsel say they would prefer me 
not to leave that question to you. I consequently strike it out, and thus the only matter 
for your consideration will be the actual legality or illegality of the meeting, as distin- 
guished from knowledge on Mr. Blunt’s part of that illegality. No inference should be 
drawn against Mr. Blunt in consequence of his counsel having asked to have that ques- 
tion withdrawn. It was quite within their right to do so. It was in ease of him, and, 
perhaps, a little irregularly, that I put it to you. It is now struck out, as if it never 
existed. 

The Foreman. — My lord, some of the jury are a little uncertain as to what the effect 
would be of answering part of the questions in the affirmative and part in the 
negative. 

The Lord. Chief Baron. — Gentlemen, I shall answer that question. I shall not conceal 
anything from you. Take the first question — “ Did the Plaintiff resist and obstruct 
“ the police in dispersing the meeting of 23rd of October, 1887 ? ” MacDermot, is 
that question contested ? 

The MacDermot, q.c. — No, my lord, it is not ; we agree that the jury should answer 
that question in the affirmative. 

HiB Lordship. — Very well, gentlemen, then question No. 1 is agreed to — you will 
answer “ yes ” to it. Then, with regard to questions 2 to 7, I have no hesitation in 
telling you that if you answer any one of these six questions in the affirmative it will 
amount to a verdict for the Defendant, for such an answer on any one of these questions 
would make the meeting illegal. Then, as to question No. 9, “ Were the circumstances 
“ under which the meeting was held reasonably likely to produce danger to the peace 
“ and tranquillity of the neighbourhood? ” If you answer that question in the affirma- 
tive it would amount to a verdict for the Defendant. Then, as to question 10, “ If so, 
“ could the public peace have been preserved otherwise than by dispersing the mcet- 
“ ing ? ” That question raises a difficult question of law, for, if you are of opinion that 
the meeting was likely to produce danger to the peace and tranquillity of the neighbour- 
hood, but that the peace might have been preserved by locking up the Emergency men, 
for example, or taking some ether step of that kind, I should reserve the point for the 
opinion of the Exchequer division in consequence of the judgment of Lord Chancellor 
Law, which was read by Mr. Walker. As to questions 12 and 13, my opinion is that 
they are included in question 9, and if you find 9 in the negative, that it was not 
reasonably likely to produce danger to the public peace, but found Nos. 12 and 13 in 
the affirmative — namely, that it was calculated to and did excite alarm in the minds of 
some persons — I would 'reserve the effect of that finding for the opinion of the Court 
above ; but my own impression is against its materiality. I have now explained to you. 
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as well as I can, the effect of answering the questions which have been submitted to 
you but if I were on the jury I should answer the questions as best I could, according 
to my conscience, irrespective of their effect upon the verdict. 

The jury again returned to their room and remained in deliberation for a considerable 
time. When they came out they informed his lordship that they had not agreed, and 
that one of their number (Mr. Parkes) was seriously unwell. 

His Lordship . — I am sorry to hear it, gentlemen. I will send for a medical gentleman 
and have Mr. Parkes examined. 

Dr. Willis, of Ormond-quay, was then sent for, and the jury having again retired to 
their room, 

Mr. Walker, q.c., said he would prefer that the jury would give a little longer 
deliberation to the case. 

Dr. Willis having arrived, was sworn, and, by his lordship’s direction, examined 
Mr. Parkes, and informed the Court that there was nothing the matter with him that 
would incapacitate him from performing his duties as a juror. He thought he was 
quite able to serve on the jury. 

The jury were accordingly called into Court. 

His Lordship. — Gentlemen, I have had the opinion of Dr. Willis in reference to your 
fellow-juror, ancl it is not such as would justify me in discharging you without the 
consent of counsel on both sides, which I have not obtained. And as the case has been 
of such long duration and is of very great importance, I must ask you to consider it a 
little longer. If I can be of the slightest assistance to you, either by reading any part 
of the evidence or explaining any point as to which you may have a difficulty, I shall do 
so with pleasure. Even if you cannot agree upon all the questions — if you could upon 
even one — it would be making some progress. 

A Juror . — I think, my lord, if we had some tea or coffee it might enable us to give 
some further consideration to the case. 

His Lordship said, Certainly ; he had perfect power to permit them to take reasonable 
refreshments. 

Tea and coffee were then supplied to the jury in their room, and while it was being 
got ready, 

His Lordship, at the request of the jury, read to them his notes of the evidence of the 
Plaintiff, and the jury then retired 

Ultimately, at twenty minutes past eight o’clock, the jury were discharged, being 
unable to agree. 
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